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FOR CORROSION RESISTANCE 


Thirteen years ago, industrial chemists were searching 
for a metal that would withstand the corrosive action 
of nitric acid. ENDURO* Stainless Steel was installed in 
the pilot plant that enabled them to make nitric acid by 
the oxidation of ammonia. The same metal was used when the com- 
mercial plant was built. It has produced thousands of tons of nitric 
acid and is still in everyday use despite the severity of the service. 
During the interim, Republic has perfected many grades of ENDURO 
Stainless Steel—a steel to combat almost every type of corrosion. 


FOR LONGER LIFE 


When air conditioning was installed in this 13-story 

building, Toncan* Iron Pipe and Sheets were used to 

carry the cooling water and air. This alloy of refined 
open-hearth iron, copper and molybdenum was selected 

because of its high resistance to rust—its weldability— 

the ease with which sheets fabricate into ducts—and 

its economy. 

There’s a place in every plant and every building, projected or old 
enough for modernizing, where the staying power of Toncan Iron 
will save money for the owner. Used in equipment you make, it 
gives you another sales argument — longer life. 


FOR FASTER PRODUCTION 


The advantages of Republic Coiled Silicon Strip Steel 

are easily measured. Sf 7 
A transformer manufacturer found that from 217 pounds Co; / COn 
of electrical sheets he produced 7,224 laminations. Us- “Veg S#,: 
ing the same weight of coiled strip he produced 8,130 1p 
laminations —a clear gain of 122%. 

But another advantage showed up in the test. When 

coiled a was used, the hourly die-production jumped from 4,000 

to 5,000 laminations—or 25%. 

Republic Coiled Silicon Strip Steel enables manufacturers of electri- 

cal equipment to design for better electrical properties— faster pro- 
duction—and lower cost. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. aF =. | 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES - - CLEVELAND, OHIO coer 


STEEL AND TUBES INC. + UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION = TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
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It eats glass — 
but it's tamed by Goodrich 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


YDROFLUORIC, mixed with ni- 

tric, is the “problem child” of 
acids — nothing would hold it satis- 
factorily — it even eats glass. 

Virulent acids like this have been a 
major problem in modern industry 
where they are used hot, in cleaning 
stainless steel. Rubber tanks handle 
most acids perfectly but even rubber 
can’t hold chromic, nitric, or mixed 
nitric and hydrofluoric. Other types of 
tanks cracked or were eaten away; 
wood tanks disintegrated and leaked 
dangerously. 

Then Goodrich developed Koroseal 
—a synthetic with properties which be- 


gin where rubber leaves off. Koroseal 
was tested with every acid that rubber 
cannot handle — and withstands them 
all. It even holds aqua regia—the “king 
of liquids” which dissolves gold. 
Tanks lined with Koroseal are ending 
all breakage and leakage problems in 
chromium plating and stainless steel 
cleaning. Where other tanks would 
begin to leak in a few days and dis- 
integrate in a few months, Koroseal 
tanks have been in use two years with- 
out a leak, without a sign of wear or 
a penny of expense. 


Koroseal is a typical example of 
Goodrich research which is constantly 


developing new products to m 
needs, and improvements in st 
products to make them last lon 
these developments are imm 
applied to every product G 
makes — which explains why 
port that Goodrich belting, hos 
pipe and everything bearing th 
rich name lasts longer, costs less 
its purpose better. The B. F. G 
Company, Mechanical Rubber: 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
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Long Distance telephone service 
gives you quick, personal contact 
with widely scattered sources o! 
supply, at low cost. 

The vice-president of a milling 
company says of Long Distance: 
“Every possible advantage must 
be taken of market conditions 
when purchasing our raw mate 
rial, in order to keep our prices low 
and meet intensive competition. 
Thus the telephone has proved 
to be one of our most economical 
and effective methods of buying.” 


Long Distance is direct, a 


clear, conclusive. Try it. ®@_# 











Yours on Request 


Purchasing agents will find it well worth their while to read the publications 
reviewed on this and the following pages. From among the many submitted to us, 
they have been selected by the editors as having greatest interest and utility value 





to purchasing agents. 








To obtain copies, simply fill in and mail coupon at the bottom of this page. 














832 BOLTS, NUTS, SCREWS, RIVETS. Clark 
: Bros. Bolt Co. has just issued a new and en- 
larged catalog and reference book No. 39. Comprising 90 
pages, 614x9%, it includes list prices, tables, and helpful 
information, fully illustrated and in color. 


834 TOOLS and TOOL HOLDERS. A new gen- 
* eral catalog No. C-39 of the Armstrong Bros. 
Tool Co. presents a comprehensive line of tool holders; 
carbon, chrome-vanadium and detachable head socket 
wrenches; C clamps; lathe and milling machine dogs; tur- 
ret lathe and screw machine tools; ratchet drills; bits, 
blades and high speed steel; setting-up tools; machine shop 
specialties; and pipe tools. 


83 LEAD PENCILS. To introduce their products, 

« Reliance Pencil Corp. is offering free, a sample 
selection of 12 of the most popular types of wood cased 
lead pencils for office, factory and commercial use. Also 
available is an attractively illustrated catalog of the com- 
plete line of pencils, penholders and erasers manufactured 
by this company. 


84 LEATHER CASES. A new catalog of the U. 

« §. Leather Products Co. presents a complete 
line of hand luggage, leather goods and salesmen’s cases, 
in standard and zipper models and in a variety of styles 
for business, school and professional use. The merchandis- 
ing plan provides for individual purchases by employees 
through purchasing departments where the catalog is kept 
on file. 32 pages, printed in four colors, and illustrated 
with more than 200 cuts. 


84 THIN PAPERS. When you know the correct 

* grade of thin paper to specify for various office 
and factory uses, you'll save time and money and get bet- 
ter results. Valley Paper Company’s “Thin Paper Eff- 
ciency Chart” which you can place under your desk glass 
or hang on the wall, gives you this complete information 
in a handy, easily-referred-to form. 


849 WEIGHT CALCULATOR. For rapidly deter- 
* mining the weights of forged square, round, 
hexagonal and octagonal flats and bars, forged rings and 
blanks, the Kropp Forge Co. has prepared a handy cal- 
culator on the slide rule principle giving a direct reading, 
without computation. It is necessary only to know the di- 
mensions of the forged shapes covered by the device, which 
is a helpful time saver for all uses of forgings. 


85 UTILITY TOOL. “The Tool of a Thousand 

* Uses” for pulling, pushing, spreading, bending 
and clamping, useful with spoked and plate center wheels, 
pulleys and gears, is shown in Bulletin P & P40 of 
Templeton, Kenly & Co., with numerous illustrations 
showing the tool at work in various typical applications. 
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85 WOVEN WIRE SCREENS. Catalog No. 82 

* of the Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. is a complete 
treatise and reference book on wire cloth and woven wire 
screens in all grades and weaves, of all commercial metals 
and alloys, and for all purposes. Its 72 pages, conveniently 
assembled with plastic spiral binding, contain a wealth of 
information on the selection and characteristics of stand- 
ard and special constructions, illustrations, and dimen- 
sional tables. Featured is Super-Loy, an economical steel 
for heavy-duty applications. 


857 SAFETY EQUIPMENT. A comprehensive 
» 106-page 814"x1l” loose-leaf catalog recently 
issued by Pulmosan Safety Equipment Co. covers virtually 
all industrial safety equipment requirements. Some of the 
numerous products illustrated and described are respirators 
of all types and for all purposes, hoods, helmets, masks, 
goggles, gloves, welding shields, safety ladder shoes, leg- 
gings, aprons, inhalators, fire-fighting equipment, first aid 
kits and supplies, safety shoes, foot guards, safety belts, 
salt tablets, etc. 


858 SHIPPING CONTAINERS. In a 16-page 
+: booklet that is literally “packed with packaging 
ideas,” the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. illustrates and de- 
scribes twelve typical examples of successful “profit pack- 
ages” which are defined as “any container that helps to 
increase the sales of a product.” The booklet is devoted 
to pointing out how attractive packages are important to 
good will and increased sale of merchandise. 


863 CASTINGS. An attractive 24-page booklet 
« which purposes to acquaint manufacturers with 
the company’s facilities for producing castings of any size, 
shape or quantity, has been prepared by The Forest City 
Foundries Co. The booklet pictorially tells the story of 
the foundry, showing by means of actual photographs the 
operations in the making of castings. 


86 TAPS AND DIES. A new and larger edition, 

* comprised of 144 pages, is the new catalog just 
issued by Winter Brothers Co. Data on their complete 
line of taps, dies, and screw plates is given together with 
useful shop information and commercial standard tables 
frequently referred to by mechanics. 


86 PRECISION GRINDER. Detailed information 
* on a precision grinder for tools such as bits, 
dies, cams, bearings, screws, jigs, gun parts, etc., is found 
in a well illustrated folder just issued by The Dumore 
Company. This tool which is accurate to .0001”, has many 
applications, several of which are illustrated. The many 
outstanding features of the grinder such as wick and tape 
thrower lubrication, spindle speeds from 6,600 to 38,500 
r.p.m. and automatic belt adjustment are described in the 
interesting folder. 


86 GUMMED TAPE. Unusually attractive, con- 
* venient and informative is the Central Paper 
Company’s booklet, “Safetex—Geared to the Box,” a hand- 
book on gummed tape and its application. Mounted on 
plastic ring binders, with stiff cover to lie flat, the booklet 
has a colored and cut-tab index giving instant access to 
12 concise and well illustrated sections. 


870 SAFETY STEEL STAMPS. A new circular 
. of the M. E. Cunningham Co. illustrates a va- 
riety of holders and interchangeable type for marking flat 
and curved metal surfaces, hot billets and slabs, cold bil- 
lets, heavy castings and rolls, etc. The line is featured by 
design and analysis to provide safe and serviceable stamps, 
that will stand up under heavy duty without spalling or 
mushrooming. 
(Additional listings on pages 8 and 10) 
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You'll live all day with metal or metal things that 
Scovill makes. There may be a half dozen or more in 
your bedroom—parts of the clock, radiator valves, the 
belt-buckle grip, the metal parts in your Venetian 
blinds, or “Grippers” on your shorts. They are in your 
razor, your plumbing, the toaster on your breakfast 
table, your car, your office-building elevator, your sec- 
retary s typewriter. 


Small Articles 


For thousands of small metal articles are made to 
order by Scovill as special products for sale only to 
manufacturers whose names appear on the products. 


Many manufacturing concerns come to Scovill for their 
metal parts, rather than produce the items themselves 
Scovill’s engineering talent, and the variety and quan 
Many of them may be supplied by Scovill as “staple” tity of Scovill equipment frequently permit eithe: 
goods—brass, bronze, or nickel silver—in sheet, rod, ™®Te satisfactory cost or a product betterment. 

wire, or tubing—screw products—a wide variety of 
plumbers’ brass goods—and so on. But often they are 
made to meet the individual requirements of the 
customer. 


Use Scovill’s products — and Scovill’s facilities 
provide your metal parts quicker, better, and possibly 
more economically. Many of America’s leading manu 
facturers do—and find it highly profitable. 


. More facts about Scovill’s astonishing breadth of craft 
Address . . . 42 Mill Street, Waterbury, Connect 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Adasters of Metal WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Lynchburg, Va., Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Detr: 
Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles. IN CANADA: 334 King St.. East, Toronto, Onta 
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871 TESTING INSTRUMENTS. “Instruments for 
« Testing Cement, Soils, and Petroleum and Its 
Products” is the title of a new 164-page catalog (No. PU- 
15) issued by the American Instrument Co. The first sec- 
tion covers testing apparatus for Portland cement, con- 
crete, mortar, aggregates, lime, gypsum, etc.; the second 
section deals with testing the mechanical stability of soils, 
and includes latest developments in instruments used by 
civil engineers, and subgrade and road materials labora- 
tories; the third section is devoted to the testing of crude 
and refined petroleum, greases, compounds, gasoline, 
naphtha, kerosene, bitumen, asphalt, pitch, tar, paraffine 
wax, creosote, etc. 


87 AIR CONDITIONING. A 12- page pictorial 

* booklet prepared by the Carbondale Division of 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. shows typical in- 
stallations of “Modern Air Conditioning for Theaters 
Around the World.” The examples range geographically 
from New England and New York to Honolulu and 
Buenos Aires, and in size from 1,000 to 2,500 seat capacity. 
There are diagrams of typical layouts for theaters of the 
stadium and balcony types. 


873 INDUSTRIAL FELTS. A revised Felt Appli- 

* cation Chart is being distributed by the Booth 
Felt Co. Presented in convenient form, in standard file 
folder size, it shows actual samples of fourteen standard 
S.A.E. types of felts, hinged for easy inspection, correlated 
with a tabulation of the specific purposes for which each 
type is particularly adapted, greatly facilitating the selec- 
tion of the correct grade and type. 


874 STOP NUTS. The Elastic Stop Nut Corp. has 

* issued a new catalog and data book. In its 56 
pages the company explains the principle whereby the unit 
is locked to the bolt by action of a resilient non-metallic 
collar which eliminates thread play. It also contains com- 
parative test data, suggested applications, illustrations of 
use, and a complete listing of standard nuts available. 


875. ALUMINUM STAGES. A new folder of the 

* Aluminum Ladder Co. describes safe and strong 
working stages for painters, construction and maintenance 
crews. Of ladder type design, combining light weight and 
rigidity, with full width Douglas Fir planking, the standard 
sizes range from 8 to 25 feet in length. 


876 MATERIALS HANDLING. The new “Junior 

* Catalog No. 639” of Barrett-Cravens Co., in 172 
pages of “vest pocket” size, illustrates and describes 176 
different materials handling devices, including lift trucks, 
portable elevators, container storage systems, and the new 
Barrett Torpedo electric hoists. 
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877 EXPANSION JOINT. A revised, 12 page illus- 
« trated, descriptive Bulletin No. 35-15A has been 
issued by the American District Steam Co., on the ADSCO 
Piston-Ring Expansion Joint which can be completely un- 
packed and repacked under full operating pressure without 
shutting off steam or interrupting service. 


87 GATE VALVES. A four-page circular, No. 311, 

* is being released by Crane Co., describing its 
new line of 200 pound brass gate valves made with wedge 
disc, union bonnet and rising stem. Complete information 
is given on the valves, known as No. 422 and No. 423. 
They are identical except for the body, No. 422 having 
seats cast integral with the body and No. 423 having re- 
newable body seat rings. The valves are intended for wide 
application, according to the circular, and are recom- 
mended for steam, water, oil or gas lines. 


87 DISTRIBUTION TRANSFORMERS. R. E. 
* Uptegraff Manufacturing Co. have just issued 
Bulletin No. 110 showing twenty illustrations of various 
types of Uptegraff Distribution Transformers, furnished 
in standard sizes up to 500 KVA, 25 or 60 cycles, single 
and three phase. 


880 REFRACTORIES. A new book entitled 
* “Boiler Refractories,” which should be of value 
to every person in every industry where boilers are used, 
has just been published by the General Refractories Co. 
It contains chapters on Boiler Refractory Selection and 
Construction, Standards of the American Society of Test- 
ing Materials, and valuable tables for refractory use. It 
is printed in color and has over fifty illustrations. 


881 TOOL MAKING. Carboloy Co., Inc., has is- 

* sued a new bulletin (GT-116) entitled “How to 
Braze Carboloy Tools.” By text and diagrams it describes 
the latest methods of torch brazing by which users can 
braze tips into tool shanks, gives suggestions as to mate- 
rials required, shank and tip preparation, methods of cool- 
ing, designs for enclosed tips, and braze assemblies for 
special and multi-point tools. 


882. SOUND RECORDERS. Bulletins 16 and 17 of 

* the Miles Reproducer Co. describe newly devel- 
oped equipment for electrical filming of sound, useful for 
dictating, recording sales meetings, telephone conversations 
and the like. The device is simple, compact and portable, 
instantaneous in action, both recording and reproducing. 


88 BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, RODS. Catalog No. 

" 39 of the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp. is an 
attractively prepared and informative price list cover- 
ing 2 comprehensive line of their products, with pertinent 
information and suggestions of value in ordering. Illus- 
trated. 96 pages, spiral bound. 


88 TANK FINISHES. How to obtain maximum 

* results in painting interior and exterior surfaces 
on all types of tanks and supporting structures is explained 
in a new folder recently published by the American As- 
phalt Paint Co. A partial list of the topics covered in- 
cludes: General instructions and surface preparations in 
applying tank finishes; how to paint metal, wood and con- 
crete tanks, both interior and exterior surfaces; how to 
quickly estimate surface areas and amount of paint re- 
quired on various size and style tanks and supporting 
structures, 


88 THIN PAPERS. The use of thin. light-weight 

* papers for letterheads, copies records, forms, and 
advertising literature can greatly reduce typing, mailing 
and filing expense. They are especially recommended in 
connection with air mail, branch office, and foreign cor- 
respondence. Samples and printed specimens are available 
from Esleeck Mfg. Co. 

(Additional listings on pages 6 and 10) 
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HERE IS YOUR GUIDE TO 
PROPER VALVE SELECTION 





Two basic 
valve types— 
gate and globe 
—are most 
commonly 
used in con- 
veying indus- 
trial fluids and 
gases. Both 
types, in their 
many varia- 
tions, are de- 
signed to give dependable flow con- 
trol. Yet, each type has distinct fea- 
tures that may bean advantage or dis- 
advantage in the efficiency ofa given 
application. And that depends wholly 
upon the service conditions involved. 





The Crane Bulletin—‘‘Service 
Characteristics of Globe Valves and 
Gate Valves,” with its Valve Selec- 
tion Guide helps you avoid mis- 
application of valves. It shows you 
the way to low-cost valve mainte- 
nance. Get a copy from your Crane 
Representative — or, write for one 
today. There is no obligation. 


CRANE 





YOUR PIPING COSTS STAY DOWN 
when valves are properly chosen 


HE reason for this is simple. In 

the broad line of valves offered 
to industry today, there is one that is 
best suited to each specific applica- 
tion—one that exactly matches 
working conditions. 

Perhaps service conditions in 
your lines vary slightly—do not 
appear important, or deserving of 
special attention. Yet economical 
valve performance begins only with 
proper valve selection; and every vari- 
able of service influences valve choice. 

Perhaps individually, maintenance 
of your valves does not seem exces- 
sive, and isoverlooked. Butconsider 
it in terms of all the valves in your 
plant—and in terms of operation 
interruptions. Your findings may be 
astonishing. 

Because experience is the best 
means of gauging piping costs, 


Crane can help you keep the 
minimum. With a successful! 
ground in solving industry’s 
problems, with unparalle 
search and plant facilities, a: 
over 84 years of manufacturis 
Crane has developed so cx 
a line of valves that every 
flow control can be filled with 
Quality equipment. 

And because Crane-Quality 
result of extreme accuracy i 
facture, of careful analysis and 
fication of materials that 
each part, Crane valves ass 
long, economical service that 
piping costs down. 

Backed by the Crane line « 
than 38,000 piping items 
Crane Representative can he¢ 
solve your flow control pr: 


Call him today. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFF 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHI¢ 


VALVES + FITTINGS «© 
PLUMBING © HEATING + PU 





NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 
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88 EXPORT PACKING. To assist exporters in 

* jocating devices and methods of reinforcing all 
types of export packs, an informative 24-page booklet has 
been prepared by Acme Steel Co. This booklet describes 
ways for assuring safe arrival of shipments at foreign des- 
tinations and ways to prevent pilferage as well as damage 
claims. The first few pages are devoted to box strapping 
and some of the more popular of the 429 strapping tools 
and accessories in the Acme line. Several pages are de- 
voted to the nail-on types of strapping which are recom- 
mended in those instances where inspection of shipments 
may be made en route. Strapping for bales, stitching wire 
for cartons, barbed box straps for crate corners and re- 
coopering purposes as well as corrugated wood joint fast- 
eners are other products described in the catalog. 


887 RADIO EQUIPMENT. The 188-page Master 

* Catalog of Radio Wire Television, Inc., for 1940 
is now being distributed. Major sections include 40 pages 
of home, portable and auto radios and accessories; 35 
pages of public address equipment; 50 pages of service 
equipment, parts and tools; and 30 pages for the television 
experimenter. 


88 DIAMONDS. “How to Choose a Diamond,” a 

*" booklet prepared by L. & C. Mayers Co., gives 
in concise form a great deal of important information to 
assist in the selection of diamonds. 


88 METAL PARTS. The Scovill Mfg. Co. has 

* issued a booklet entitled “Masters of Metal,” an 
exceptionally interesting account of the company’s enter- 
prise in many industries related to metal, and outlining the 
facilities and services which are behind the fabrication of 
an almost infinite variety of metal parts. 


890. SPRING SLIDE RULE. The William Gib- 

* son Co. is offering to persons responsible for 
the design or purchase of springs, a convenient cal- 
culator on the slide rule principle, computing torsional 
stresses, and indicating maximum loads, deflection under 
varying combinations of wire size, coil diameter, number 
of coils, etc. Useful in new design and in checking exist- 


ing springs. A brief instruction booklet accompanies the 
rule. 


89 GLUING TRANSPARENT SHEETINGS. 

* Users of these relatively new materials of mod- 
ern packaging will find many helpful points regarding 
their properties and handling in a new brochure prepared 
by the National Adhesives Division of National Starch 
Products, Inc. It covers the six principal types in general 
use today, with recommendations for the most effective 
adhesives under various conditions of use and application. 
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89 DISCHARGERS. A bulletin on newly im- 

* proved types of dischargers for centrifugals, has 
just been issued by the American Tool & Machine Co. It 
shows both the “shoe-on-curb” and the “hanging-in” types, 
as well as special dischargers for fume-proof-hooded cen- 
trifugals, and for imperforate horizontally baffled baskets, 
and a wide variety of plows and scrapers for various types 
of materials and processes. 


893 LOCKS. The catalog of the Chicago Lock Co. 

* presents a comprehensive line of locks for cabi- 
nets, furniture, files, meters, vending machines, garages, 
automobiles, radios, burglar alarms, and virtually every con- 
ceivable application. 


89 FASTENERS. The Continental Screw Co. is 

* distributing a new catalog shuwing Holtite 
screws, bolts and special parts for every industrial fastening 
job, furnished in standard slotted, cap and wing nut de- 
signs, or with the Phillips recessed head. 


89 SAFETY CANS. Folder 131R of the Justrite 
*" Mfg. Co., 2061 Southport Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
presents a line of safety cans for flammable and explosive 
liquids, and oily waste cans, that reduce fire hazards and 
insurance costs while increasing shop efficiency. 


896, SHADED POLE MOTORS. A new bulletin, 

" No. F-8488, of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. describes a series of shaded pole and companion 
A.C. or D.C. series wound motors of 1/125 to 1/30 horse- 
power, for unit heaters, fans, air conditioners, humidifiers, 
toasters, projectors and similar devices. Rotor and shaft 
are the only moving parts, with no brushes or internal 
switches to get out of order. 


89 FLUORESCENT LAMP FIXTURES. Day- 

* brite Lighting, Inc., announces Bulletin F-12, a 
6-page folder introducing a variety of new wired units for 
one and two lights, 18 to 48 inches, representing various 
combinations of reflector shapes and finishes to Ft a wide 
range of industrial applications such as deep or shallow 


windows, production and inspection operation, wall cases, 
and the like. 


89 ELECTRIC DRILL. A new circular of the 

* Speedway Mfg. Co., Cicero, Ill., describes a new 
l4-inch electric drill embodying many advanced design 
features. The improved natural grip thrust handle and 
smooth sliding thumb switch make it convenient and easy 
to use. 


899 STEEL DESKS. A folder of the Automatic 
«= File & Index Co. announces a new line of steel 
desks incorporating a unique construction principle which 
permits easy interchangeability of desk pedestals at any 
time, in your own offices. All drawers are of extra depth 
and operate on ball bearing progressive slides. The line 
includes executive and secretarial models, complete in all 
finishes. 


90 HOBBING. A practical discussion of all fac- 
* tors involved in the hobbing of gears, splines, 
etc., and including formulae and charts for use by the 
shop as well as engineering department, is provided in a 
new booklet just issued by Michigan Tool Co. The booklet 
covers such topics as: Setting up hobs, both for average 
as well as extreme precision work; figuring hobbing time; 
determination of causes of errors in the finished work; 
methods of calculating tooth modifications; eliminating of 
flats; designing hobs; cutting speeds; hob sharpening hints; 
checking hobs for lead and contour; use of centering 
gages; use of trial “dummies”; effect of hob and machine 
errors; use of multiple thread hobs; hob tolerances; etc. 


(Additional listings on pages 6 and 8) 
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HARTFORD CELEBRATES 


) MILLIONTH 
ANI 


WHISTLES BLOW, CROWDS 
CHEER AS UNDERWOOD 
REACHES THE HIGH-WATER 
MARK OF TYPEWRITER 
PRODUCTION 










. Ts Underwood Master Serial N 
ddaeiaas wreate 


Py Pree eeeeeree 
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The Underwood Plant at Hartford, Conn. 
Largest Typewriter Factory in the World 


T Hartford, Conn., on September = was such a great temptation to mark rightful place in the Underwood | 
13, the shrill blast of factory time! Fisher Exhibit at the New 
whistles announced to all who could Five million Standard Underwoods! = World’s Fair where you are iny 


interpret their triumphant tones: ‘‘The In that figure is: crystallized the net inspect it. And, whether you ar 
5 Millionth Standard Office-Size result of the Underwood policy of ested in operating typewriters o 






Underwood has just been born.” perpetual pioneering . . . of striving ing them, there is no better 
Five million Standard Underwoods! constantly in its great Laboratories lesson for determining your nex 
Back of that high-water mark figure, to make the Underwood Typewriter a writer choice than this—the 5 M 
which does not include the enormous — tool of ever increasing usefulness to Standard Underwood ! 
production of Underwood Portables, American business ! koe lita, Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO 
is a story of an organization that And so the 5 Mil- ‘naa marin vsliom, A 
y . : 7 a Carbon ’aper, Ribbons and othe 
marched on, building, designing, creat- lionth Standard s One Park Avenue, New York Sales and Se 
. ‘ ; . . WEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the B 
ing during the Depression when there Underwood takes its BUSINESS SYSTEMS BUILDING Copyright 1989, Underwood Elliott Fi 
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You Should Inquire 
About This Offer 


From the number of inquiries being received from our 
clients and from buyers who have an interest in commodity 
price movements, we appreciate more than ever the impor- 
tance of the analyses and forecasts being distributed by our 


organization — RIGHT NOW !! 


To be of the widest help possible, we are now making an 
offer to new subscribers whereby they virtually can receive 
our confidential reports for the rest of 1939 at no charge. 


Why not inquire about this offer? Through it, you may be 
able to capitalize coming inevitable price movements to 
their fullest advantage. We invite your inquiry. No sales- 
man will call. We will mail complete particulars. 


No cost or obligation involved 
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McGILL COMMODITY SERVICE - Auburndale, Mass. 





EFFICIENT BUYING IS THE KEY TO PROFITS TODAY 
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‘<i {“Here’s proof that Clipper 
A Y LUBRIHIDE Pins keep Belt 
Be Joints in Operation 2 tc 
4 Times Longer...” 


—Says COL. CLIPPER 


Identical conditions. Both kinds of pins running in 
the same test* belt at the same time. The rawhide 
pins are destroyed — Clipper LUBRIHIDE Pin: 
hardly marked. Be sure your belts are joined with 
Clipper LUBRIHIDE Pins. Their BUILT-IN lubri 
cation provides continuous frictionless oscillation 
reducing fatigue strains on the hooks. The life « 

belt joints, consequently, is increased from 2 to 

times ... Order from your mill supply jobber today 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY ° Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A 


Each Clipper Belt Hook is 
independent, assuring flexibil- 
ity. Double-staggered points 
prevent damage to belt. 


Copyright 1939, Clipper Belt Lacer C: 
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PURCHASING AGENTS 


are buying 
are scanning new materials 


. are actively seeking reliable 


sources of supply 


The present business situation offers 
an exceptional opportunity to place 
your product and service before the 


attention of the men whose job it is 


to BUY 
You can reach them directly 


in 


PURCHASING 


Since 1915 the national magazine for purchasing agents 


205 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Mlonogra CARBON PAPERS 
=o INKED RIBBONS 


PAPER 


NEIDICH PROCESS 




























FORTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE in the production of 
QUALITY CARBON PAPERS AND INKED RIBBONS 
is the basis of the “PLUS REQUIREMENTS” of The 
Neidich Line. OUR TRAINED FIELD REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, experienced in solving machine requirements, 
will serve you. USE THEM TO YOUR ADVANTAGE. 


UNLOAD YOUR PROBLEMS 


ON THE NEIDICH SALESMEN 
Scientific handling of carbon and 


ribbon applications is our function. 


Mono 
oar. 


We have A CARBON PAPER FOR EVERY NEED OF MANIFOLDING, Clear- 
ness of impression, legibility, and durability are built into these papers. We 
have A RIBBON FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT OF TYPE IMPRESSION AND 
TYPE BLOW. Sharpness, wear, and permanence are our standards. 


Let us prove that ours is “THE LINE OF LOWEST ULTIMATE COST.” Drop 
us a line and HAVE OUR CARBON AND RIBBON SPECIALISTS PROVE 
THIS TO YOUR SATISFACTION. 





{ 
&. 





DIVISION OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


duke \ NEIDICH PROCESS 
LL 





BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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STANDARDIZE ON 


STRATHMORE 
BOND 


When you specify 
STRATHMORE BOND for 
a letterhead, you know 
you will get a quality 
paper...with a really fine 
reputation...at a moder- 
ate cost. STRATHMORE 
BOND means value.Value 
to your business because 
it makes a fine letter- 
head. Value, too, because 
it keeps the budget down. 


Business executives 
know the Strathmorerep- 
utation. And Strathmore 





advertisements like this 
prove the value of that 


Does it bear this signature? 


reputation, by pointing 


oe out how big business 
The Strathmore watermark, in every sheet of STRATHMORE 
, firms do Standardize on 


BOND, stands for character in paper making...for fine letter- STRATHMORE BOND 
heads with impressive, expressive qualities of texture and 


surface. A letter written on STRATHMORE BOND costs less ; 
This series appears in: 


than 1° more than the same letter written on the cheap- 


, FORT 
est paper you might buy. And when you use STRATHMORE on 
; : j TIME 
PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as can be made, the letter 
ly 2.9% Suck flecti f litt] BUSINESS WEEK 
‘osts I Le more. Such extra efiectiveness, for so little 
costs only © more ( Ss s NEWSWEEK 


difference in cost, is sound business economy. ADVERTISING & SELLING 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
TIDE 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all 
the ways in which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives 
all the appearance factors important to your business. Write on 
your business letterhead for this check list. Dept. P-H. 8, STRATH- 
MORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


STRATHMORE ee: 
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KM INSULATION HELPS STEP UP 
EFFICIENCY INSIDE THIS MODERN 
Fg 7 PLANT 





H 0 OVE R VACUUM CLEANEF 


High efficiency is the keynote of such 
modern plants as that of The Hoove: 
Company of North Canton, Ohio, Manu 
facturer of The Hoover Electric Cleane: 
As a result, it is not surprising that the 
heat insulations used in this plant ar: 
made by Keasbey & Mattison—a compan) 
known throughout the nation as a lead 
ing authority on problems of heat con 
servation and control. 


Established more than 65 years ago, th: 
Keasbey & Mattison Company pioneered 
in the development of Asbestos and Mag 
nesia products, originating many of th« 
most efficient forms of insulation i: 
widespread use today. 


Because of their superior properties 
K & M products brought new economies 
to countless industries, and this Company 
rapidly grew to a national institution wit! 
nation-wide facilities. Today, Keasbey & 
Mattison is one of the manufacturin: 
leaders of America. Distributors’ ware 
houses are strategically located through 
out the country for quick service. 


ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS 
KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Keasbey & Mattison’s long experience in providing industrial plants with 
high efficiency heat insulation for specific conditions has kept us closely in 
touch with the problems of the buyer. The policies of K &M Distributors 
are co-ordinated with those of this Company to insure your maximum sat- 
isfaction. Emphasis is placed upon a constructive insulation service to meet 
your needs, in which the high quality of K & M materials plays an essential 
part. For dependable products and intelligent service, you can rely upon 
K &M Distributors. 
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TRY THIS CASE 


























WITHOUT COST — IN 
YOUR OWN OFFICE! 


j 

Make “typing costs” the defendant. 
You be the judge. Right in your own office, 
let Columbia produce facts to prove 
whether or not you should be getting 
better ribbon and carbon performance at 
a lower figure. 

Research regarding the requirements 
of many firms —experience gained in 
serving them—have provided Columbia 
with countless case histories in low-cost 
typing. The evidence thus _ gathered 
proves conclusively that the real value of 
typewriter ribbons and carbons lies not 
in low purchase price but in high-efficiency 
performance—and only an analysis of your 
requirements can decide the kind of rib- 
bons and carbon papers you should buy. 


Write or call the Columbia office near- 
est you to find out how typewriter ribbons 
and carbon papers can give you the utmost 
in 


Length of Service Clarity of Write 
Legibility of Results 
Suitability for the Work Required 
Lowest Possible Efficiency Cost 


COLUMBIA 


RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Main Office and Factory 
Glen Cove, L.I. New York 


—, La sag Chicago, Philadelphia, 

ittsburgh, Cincinnati, Nashville, 

BRANCHES New Orleans, Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis 


—also— 
LONDON, MILAN, SYDNEY, 
ENGLAND ITALY AUSTRALIA 


SPT ORT 
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What's All That Noise About? 
TO THE EDITOR: 


The current editorial controversy on 
“Worth Less Than Nothing’ creates 
more interest than it merits. Like 
many earlier editorials, such as 
“Penny-Pinching Purchasing Agents,” 
etc., the statements are based either 
on ignorance or on premeditated self- 
ishness. 

When a person claiming to know 
the A.B.C.’s of modern industrial or- 
ganization and management goes off 
the deep end by indicting universally- 
accepted functions and procedure, one 
must wonder what is behind it, and 
one can find out if one looks around 
a wee bit. 

Now and then some new or little 
known publication takes a running 
jump at all purchasing agents while 
under the delusion that industry han- 
dles its purchasing as the retail mer- 
chandise store does. There the buyer 
also handles sales and, necessarily, be- 
comes somewhat dictatorial because 
the style, price, quality and salability 
of the merchandise are all wrapped up 
in the purchase transaction. Industry 
does not operate that way. It has spe- 
cialists directing the various depart- 
ments and they, also necessarily, must 
have their activities co-ordinated by 
the top management. Square pegs 
which jam the works don’t last very 
long, for the specialists in production, 
accounting, sales, engineering and 
purchasing must be a smooth-working 
and co-operative profit-making 
machine. 

Any other setup would be silly, and 
you never hear any questioning of the 
soundness and efficiency of our spe- 


| cialized departmental functioning from 


an experienced and active industrial 
executive. Do you know of a single 
top-flight industrial executive who be- 
lieves any of the recognized divisions 
of his organization is useless or 
ignorant? 


Direction vs. Leadership 


Then why does an editor step in 
with such an inference? It’s either one 
or the other reason given up front, 
and in the case of a publisher of lead- 
ing engineering publications it could 
hardly be ignorance. No, they have 
able editors who know better but who 
get editorial direction from above and 
camouflage it to represent editorial 
opinion and, they hope, leadership. 

Then, why? Well, that’s easy to an- 
swer for you need only look for a mo- 
tive, and there it is. It is a well known 
fact that advertising income is the 
principal income and objective of most 
publications. Subscriptions rarely pay 
for the bookkeeping and the cost of 
securing them. Many publications 
gladly pay solicitors the entire sub- 
scription. So, advertising income is es- 
sential; it’s the life blood of a com- 
mercial publication, and the editor who 
is not influenced by the wishes of ad- 
vertisers and the promotional efforts of 


| his own advertising solicitors is a rare 


bird. 


*“Product Engineering,” August, 1939. 


The advertising solicitor must con- 
vince the prospect that the people who 
read that publication are prospective 
customers. To do otherwise would be 
like offering bathing suits to the 
Eskimos. 

For a number of years the publica- 
tion business was very profitable; as 
a result, there is a publication for al- 
most any purpose, policy, function, 
profession or trade you can mention. 
They are in business to make money, 
and don’t let any altruistic motto or 
editorial kid you. To make money 
they must secure advertising and to do 
that they develop surveys, editorials 
and sales talks to convince advertising 
space buyers that the men their par- 
ticular publications reach are the ones 
who specify or purchase the products 
being advertised. 


Its An Art 


You can’t blame them; it’s an art if 
done successfully—and it is done in 
large figures. Of course, the space 
buyer who falls for it definitely dates 
himself; he has not been in touch with 
the developments in industrial organi- 
zations. It has been many years since 
the pretzel factories permitted the 
benders or the packers to specify or 
purchase the materials or machines. 
Of course the benders and the tasters 
and the packers, bookkeepers, et. al., 
are all consulted and their expert and 
practical information makes it possible 
for the purchasing department to see 
through the kind of cockeyed sales 
talk some advertising buyers must ap- 
parently fall for. The decisions of 
each of those departmental executives 
is likewise influenced by others; so 
why not present your product in the 
“Ladies’ Home Designer” in order to 
reach all of them? 

Every executive in the organization 
that is worth his salt has some influ- 
ence on every other division of that 
organization. Of the purchasing de- 
partment that is especially true, but I 
don’t know any office where a confer- 
ence of the principal executives must 
meet to determine what soap, paper, 
belt, steel, oil, etc. should be pur- 
chased. The producers of these gen- 
erally-used items are a representative 
group of business houses and ordi- 
narily a thousand dollars worth of re- 
search and technical investigation is 
not necessary to choose between their 
products. The purchasing department 
can secure it when necessary, and on 
capital investments does so, but if the 
purchasing department followed the 
procedure some advertising salesmen 
(and editors) seem to think is neces- 
sary—of bothering other important di- 
visions about the selection of every 
item to be purchased—it would get 
the cryptic answer “What are you 
here for?” I wonder what those big 
word manipulators in editorial jobs 
think the purchasing department does 
—run the engineering department? 

G. A. RENARD, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
National Association of 
Purchasing Agents 
New York, N. Y. 
September 29, 1939. 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


The attitude taken by you regard- 
ing the published article on criticism 
set up against the purchasing profes- 
sion should receive the compliments of 
the purchasing men all over the coun- 
try. The purchasing profession for the 
last several years, and the men hold- 
ing these positions, are being recog- 
nized for their ability in bringing new 
items to, as well as saving money for 
their companies, and for assisting the 
engineering department. I am sure 
that the majority of companies, where 
cooperation is necessary for the bene- 
fit of the management, would find 
there is no dissension or antagonism 
caused or created either by the pur- 
chasing agent or the engineering staff. 
A critical condition is emanated where 
either the engineering department or 
the purchasing men take sole initia- 
tive in specifying and purchasing items 
without consultation. 

In the majority of companies today, 
it is my privilege to know that the 
buyers are trained in their profession. 
In many cases you will find purchas- 
ing men are engineers, or with techni- 
cal backgrounds, and capable of talk- 
ing with ability on the items they pur- 
chase. Everyone realizes that it is 
impossible to have complete informa- 
tion on all items, and when these ques- 
tions are brought to the attention of 
the purchasing department, they gen- 
erally refer them to the man who is 
more capable to answer the questions 
intelligently. 

The man who criticized purchasing, 
in my estimation, has little understand- 
ing of the actual operation of a good 
purchasing department, or he _ en- 
countered a very bad experience with 
some purchasing department. But 
this should not incriminate the entire 
purchasing profession. 


S. M. McCALL 
Purchasing Agent 
Hummer Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
September 29, 1939 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I think you have taken a very excel- 
lent stand, which I am sure the pro- 
fession at large will appreciate very 


highly. 
A. CLOHOSEY 
Purchasing Agent 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Lamp Division 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
September 26, 1939 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Your masthead editorial is full of 
fire and fight and the kind of stuff I 
like. I hope you will go through far 
enough to make certain that the chal- 
lenge will acquit purchasing agents of 
the unfair stigma that some so-called 
professionals cling to. Fortunately, 
there is nothing of the sort in the Pru- 
dential organization. 

J. R. BOYLE 
Purchasing Agent 
The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 
Newark, N. J. 
September 25, 1939 
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The Right Way 
To Hoist a Load 


@ Industrial loads must be lifted rapidly, safely and 
economically. The hoist that performs this service 
faithfully is a favorite in industry. 

That is why, year after year, more Wright Hoists are 
going into use at lifting operations of all kinds. They 
have earned recognition by long and faithful service. 

Each Wright Hoist embodies 21 definite points of 
superiority. There is zinc coating which prevents cor- 
rosion. There is a safety guard for the load chain that 
makes it impossible for the chain to ride out of the 
pocket, regardless of position. There are precision load 
wheel bearings that assure fast, smooth, positive ac- 
tion. There are 18 other important advantages that go 
to make every Wright Hoist, from %4-ton to 40-ton 
capacity, a safe and economical tool for industry. 

Wright quality typifies the quality of each of ACCO’s 
137 ‘*Pedigreed Products.”’ 


See our exhibit in the Metals (Products) Building, 
Opposite the Perisphere and Trylon, New York World's Fair 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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BRIDGEPORT ¢ CONNECTICUT 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION @ AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION © ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION © FORD 
CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION « HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION © HIGHLAND IRON AND STEEL DIVISION 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION ¢ OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. @ PAGE STEEL AND 
WIRE DIVISION @ READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION @ READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION WRIGHT 
MANUFACTURING DIVISION @ IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LTD. ¢ IN ENGLAND: BRITISH 
WIRE PRODUCTS, LTD. # THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LTD. I Business for Your Safety 



















owen BITS ) HAND DRIVERS 
General Purpose and Super 


Phillips and ‘Slotted Screws — Service for Phillips Screws 


LOWER TOOL COSTS 


are a certainty 


when you use APEX Bits 





POWER BITS 


and here's why: 





They are made of a special shock-re- 
sisting steel, heat-treated to give maxi- 
mum hardness, toughness and wear 
resistance. Special tempered bits for 
self-tapping and case-hardened screws. 
For best results, specify type of screw 
used when ordering. 











Power Bits for Phillips or Slotted Head 


screws—all types, all sizes—to fit all 
= Yr makes of electric, air and spiral drivers. 


Hand screw drivers for Phillips Screws 
only: General Purpose types for ordi- 
’ nary usage and the Super type for case 
hardened and self-tapping screws. 


Immediate Delivery 
And, you can get immediate delivery 
on standard Bits and Hand Drivers. 


Reconditioning Service 
Don’t overlook this economy on Apex- 
Phillips Power Bits: when worn out, you 
can return them for reconditioning at a 
very substantial saving. 





Write for Your Copy of Manual No. 11 
Phillips License No. 2 
Patents Nos. 2046837-38-40 


The APEX MACHINE & TOOL Co. 


Dayton, @) ite 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


When I received the September is- 
sue of PURCHASING, as is my cus- 
tom I read it thoroughly. One of the 
first things I noticed was your edi- 
torial comment regarding an article 
published by Product Engineering. It 
filled me with two emotions. 

One was to write a letter to Prod- 
uct Engineering and tell them what I 
thought, based on better than twenty- 
five years experience in purchasing. 

The other emotion was the satisfac- 
tion in knowing that somebody had 
the fortitude to challenge the efforts 
of some people to make the world be- 
lieve that good management will tol- 
erate back-door methods. 


OTTO A. DWORAK 
Purchasing Agent 
Curtiss Aeroplane Division 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
October 2, 1939 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It is evident that some education is 
still necessary to convince some so- 
called executives that purchasing is 
not a department trying to work 
against the interests of a specification, 
engineering or operating department. 
Barring, of course, the familiar and 
over-emphasized example to which 
you referred. That evidently is a 
question of education, and should not 
develop into an argument. 

LEE BUSSMANN 
Purchasing Agent 
Bussmann Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
September 25, 1939 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Your editorial on page 21 is ex- 
tremely interesting. I have often 
tried to figure out why management 
builds up with one hand and tears 
down with the other. 

M. C. RIDER 
Purchasing Agent 
Wilson Products, Inc. 
Reading, Pa. 
September 26, 1939 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Accept my congratulations on your 
splendid editorial on page 21. 
CARL A. ILGENFRITZ 
Manager of Purchases 
and Raw Materials 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
September 29, 1939 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I doubt if it is advisable to waste 
time arguing with an article such as 
you refer to. I really believe we lose 
dignity in taking notice of it. 

J. P. SANGER 
Vice-President in Charge 
of Purchases 
United State Gypsum Co. 
Chicago, III. 
September 27, 1939 
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Let’s get inside the recess of a Phillips Screw and find out 
how thousands of manufacturers save money by using 
Phillips Screws. 


@ QUICKER ASSEMBLY 
Note the many surfaces where driver contacts recess. More drivi 
power results — an easier, quicker job. 


@ NO BURRS TO REMOVE 
Observe the flat surfaces. No curves except at the rim. That 
together with the close fit —- prevents burrs. 


@ NO SPLIT HEADS 
It took thousands of experiments to determine the angle of tape 
utilizing maximum turning power without sacrificing strength 


@® REFINISHING COSTS SAVED 
The recess keeps the driver from slipping. This saves accident: 
and refinishing costs. Faster driving is perfectly safe. 


@ PERFECT BALANCE — DRIVER AND SCREW SIZES 
The driver should fill the recess to the outer edge — otherwis« 
turning action is limited by driver size. Or, if the driver is too large 
you're apt to strip the fibre structure of wood or metal. That’s wh 
F eeeeas scaew. ranus eeneee we have four sizes Phillips Drivers to cover all screw sizes (half ; 
SMALL DRIVER LARGE DRIVER many as for slotted screws). Two drivers handle sizes #5 to #1 
(85% of all screws). 


Try Phillips Screws in your plant. See how they cling to driver 
drive straight automatically ... drive home with much less effo 
. provide much stronger assembly. 


, \ 
SMALL SCREW- \ \ LARGE SCREW- 


DRIVER TOO LARGE I® DRIVER TOO SMALL 
} 


This booklet 
will help 
your plant 
cut fastening 


s costs and im- 
PHILLIPS Frcs 2 
‘S HEAD SCREWS [/ =the timns 


below for free 









| PHILLIPS 
| SCREWS 


~ Cc») copy. 
MAcHINgSc SCREWS SHEET nptan SCREWS WOODIECREWS syaye BOLTS 





U. 8S. Patents on Product and Mothode Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,837: 2,046,839; 2,046,840: 2,082,085; 2,084,078; 2,084,079; 2,090,338 
ther Biatoots and Fore ign Patents yc ee d and Pending 


American Screw Co., Licensor, Providence, R. I. Corbin Screw Corporation, New Britain, Conn. Pheoll Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Chandler Products Company, Euclid, Ohio The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut ec. Port Cl 

Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, Mass. National Screw & Mfg. Co.. Cleveland, ba Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Parker-Kalon Corporation, New York, N. Y. Shakeprcof Lock Washer Co., Chicago, III. 
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To The Moon and Back! 


elf all the corrugated board produced 












by The Stein-Hall Process since its in- 
troduction in 1935 had been made up 
into standard-construction boxes mea- 
suring 12x12x12 inches and piled top 
to bottom they would reach from the 
Earth to the Moon and back — a dis- 
tance of approximately 478,000 miles. 
That’s a lot of board—certainly enough 


to prove the superiority of this Process. 


CERTIFIED! 
This is to certify that 1 have 
audited the books of Stein, Hall 
Mfg. Co. and certify to the ac- sen 
curacy of the above statement. oe 3 eT TIS, 


Bounds 


AUDITOR 


Subscribed and sworn to 
before me this 29th day of 
August, A. D. 1939. 


he 


NOTARY PUBLIC 


THE STEIN-HALL PROCESS 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. CLINTON COMPANY PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC. 

17 Battery Place, New York City Clinton, Iowa 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
STEIN, HALL MFG. CO. A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. STEIN, HALL & CO., INC. 
2841 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago Decatur, Illinois 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
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DECIDE HOW MANY » » WELL SHIP 


Greater facilities—one of the most modern plants in America—and a highly specialized 
production—these assure our customers of prompt service on their cap and set screw 
requirements. More than 30 million pieces are stocked for immediate delivery fron 
our four warehouses and the factory—all fresh new stock made by the Kaufman Process 
patented, our own plant development. Specify these better cap screws for faster assemblies 


THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY, 2923 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CLEVELAND CAP SCRED 


SET SCREWS @e BOLTS AND NUTS 


Address the Factory or our Nearest Warehouse: Chicago, 726 W. Washington Blvd. 


e Philadelphia, 12th & Olive Streets 
New York, 47 Murray Street ¢ 


Los Angeles, 1015 E. 16th Street 
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You can reduce failures—eliminate spoilage 
and get better results in less time with Ryerson 
Certified Alloy Steels. They are from selected 
heats of steel that meet an ideal specification— 
a “specification within a specification” —that as- 
sures uniform response to heat treatment. 

All Ryerson Certified Alloys are analyzed and 
tested in advance. Special data sheets showing 
exact chemical analysis, grain size, cleanliness 
rating, and results of actual heat treatment tests, 
are prepared and sent with every shipment. You 
know exactly what you are getting. Your heat 


Uniform Results... heuer Coste 
with Ryerson Certified Alloys 





treater does not have to test. He takes no chances. 
Spoilage is eliminated and sound dependable 
jobs of high accuracy and uniformity are 
secured. 

Ryerson. has large and complete stocks of these 
selected identified alloy steels. They cost no 
more and quick shipment is assured. 

Ryerson Certified Steels also include carbon, 
tool and stainless steels that meet definite quality 
standards. They offer many advantages to steel 
users. Let us tell you the complete story. Write 
for booklet. 







Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, 

“ Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 

A Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
& 


Las 





Principal products in stock for Im- 
mediate Shipment include—Bars, 
Structurals, Plates, Iron and Steel 
Sheets, Tubing, Shafting, Strip Steel, 
Alloy Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless, 
Babbitt, Welding Rod, etc. 


‘CERTIFIED | 
Sree | 
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Sca rcity 


or Scare? 











FTER a decade of operations and markets based on the 
_X economics of surplus supplies and production facilities in 
virtually every commodity, the national psychology has 
changed overnight to the assumption of scarcity. That assump- 
tion is not well founded except in the case of supplies of foreign 
origin, where difficulties in transportation and the imposition 
of export embargoes have actually cut off deliveries. These 
exceptions are important, but they do not rationally explain the 
panicky buying and perpendicular price advances on many 
domestic materials in the past month. 

It was only three months ago that textile mills sealed 25% of 
their spindles, zinc producers were bitterly protesting imports 
of foreign metal, and the government was cautiously trying to 
unload a portion of its large holdings of cotton and naval stores 
on a sluggish market. It is only a month since the petroleum in- 
dustry cut production in half. Those stocks and facilities still 
exist. Even the greatly improved operating rates in steel and 
other industries are still substantially under rated capacity. 

Naturally it takes some time to gear production to a rapidly 
rising demand—to reopen mines, recondition idle equipment, 
relight furnaces, and restaff factories. But the urgency for im- 
mediate material reflects either an inadequate inventory and 
maintenance policy, or the desire to speculate in commodities, 
or outright panicky thinking. 


So far as authentic reports are available, organized purchas- 
ing in industry has not followed these courses. Inventories and 
coverage have been reasonably extended, buying volume is up 
in proportion to higher operating schedules, and profiteering 
has been pretty much confined to retail consumer channels. 


Higher production and employment are wholly desirable. 
Price advances to cover rising costs and to adjust inadequate 
manufacturing margins will not be questioned or resisted. 
Protection of inventory values will tend to sustain any reason- 
able advance, though with short consideration for the specu- 
lator. But excesses now will mean another period of write-offs 
and shut-downs. Now, more than ever, the purchasing agent 
must be a sound judge of real values in the materials that he 
buys. And more than ever, a sound business relationship with 
his suppliers will prove an asset of utmost importance to his 
company. 
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Pen-Points on Purchase Law 













HELLO, MR,ROEN. | WANT TO ASK 
YOU A QUESTION OR TWO WHEN | 
WAS IN NeW YORK THE LAST TIME 
| BOUGHT $350 OF BURLAP BAGS. 
WE'RE HAVING A DISAGREEMENT 
NOW ABOUT THE PRICE AND TERMS. 


——— —-—- 

















Ao SAY YOU HAVE 
NO PURCHASE ORDER 
OR OTHER WRITING 
OR CORRESPONDENCE 
SHOWING THE EXACT 
AGREEMENT ? 















\ RICHARD ROEN 
| ATTORNE 


AT 


LAW 








——— 




























RICHARN AN)! 
ATTORNE' 


LAW 






















[_ IT LOOKS LIKE NEW YORK WAS 
THE PLACE OF CONTRACT. DOWN 
THERE YOU CAN’T PROVE THE 
SALE UNLESS YOU HAVE A WRITTEN 
MEMORANDUM OF IT. MAYBE YOU 
CAN GET ONE YET. 




















CCORDING to the Statute of Frauds certain con- 

tracts must be in writing in order to be enforceable 
by action. The section of the Statute applicable to the 
type of case pictured above provides that an oral sale of 
personal property over a stated amount cannot be enforced, 
unless part payment is made or part of the goods accepted 
by the buyer. 

Some version of this section is in force in most states. 
The stated amount, however, varies widely. In New York, 
for example, it is $50.00; in Massachusetts, $500; in Ohio, 
$2,500. Contracts for “work and labor” are not included. 

No particular form of writing is required. It may be 
formal or informal. Invoices, order blanks, letters, or tele- 
grams may be sufficient if carrying sufficient reference to 
the subject matter, the parties, and an authenticating sig- 
nature of the party to be charged, or his agent. The cus- 
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tomary purchase order ordinarily is sufficient to bind the 
purchasing agent. Such a case as the one above illustrates 
the importance of this document. 

The Statute is usually construed as a rule requiring a 
certain kind of proof. To omit the writing, therefore, does 
not make the contract invalid; just unenforceable. Since 
the states differ in the amounts above which oral sales of 
personal property will not be enforced, a contract might 
be enforceable in one state without a writing, but not in 
another. The purchasing agent in one state, accustomed 
to a stated amount, should not forget that the laws of 
other states require sales of much smaller amounts to be 
evidenced by some forms of memorandum. When he is in 
doubt, some legal advisor should be consulted. 


Copy by H. H. Shively, Babson Institute rawing by G. E. T 
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TWO QUESTIONS OF VITAL AND TIMELY 
INTEREST, AND THE ANSWERS AS GIVEN 
BY TWO HUNDRED PURCHASING OFFICERS 


How’s Business 
































How Well is Business Prepared? 











HE sharp upswing in business indices during 

September, the almost perpendicular rise in 
some commodity prices, the rush to cover require- 
ments, reports of difficulty in getting deliveries— 
apparent shortage of materials and finished inven- 
tories, shortage of skilled labor in some fields, and 
possible shortages of manufacturing facilities to 
handle the sudden peak load—all of these factors 
have raised the question, “What is the actual state 
of business in American industry today?” The 
answer is of vital importance in drafting a sound 
purchasing policy. ; 

Some facts we know. For example, we know 
that business was broadening on a healthy basis 
quite independently of the European crisis. Then in 
the late summer the threat of war, the actuality of 
war, and feverish anticipation of the results of war, 
accentuated that advance, gave it an abrupt and 
abnormal acceleration, introducing both speculative 
and emergency factors into the situation. For the 
time being, those factors have overshadowed and 
obscured the cold statistical background. 

We know, from trade reports and from the 
monthly business survey of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents (which still counsels 
a conservative buying policy), that even prior to 
September Ist buyers were building up their in- 
ventories in orderly fashion and were lengthening 
their commitments. 

We know that this crisis was no overnight de- 
velopment, but had long been brewing. Extensive 
preparations had been made, not only from the gov- 
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ernmental or national standpoint both here and 
abroad, by belligerents and neutrals, but also 0! 
the part of industry, which had foreseen the e 
nomic repercussions that loomed ahead. 

Much of the past month’s activity has been based 
on opinions of the future, rather than on immediate 
requirements. It was prompted in anticipation of 
the possible or probable developments resulting 
from the European situation. Nevertheless, it can 
not be discounted on that basis. For an orde 
though prompted by judgment that may or may not 
be confirmed by later developments, and destined 
at least for the time being—to go into the buyer's 
inventory, represents real business and a real man 
ufacturing schedule for the vendor. It means bona 
fide orders for materials, placed by that vendor in 
turn, with his suppliers. In this way, the judgment 
or opinion becomes an actuality in the immediat: 
view of business. 

PURCHASING has made an up-to-the-minut 
factual survey of this situation. In the closin 
week of September, one thousand purchasing 
agents in diversified industries throughout the coun 
try were invited to contribute to this important 
study. The following data is derived from the mors 
than two hundred replies received before press 
time, giving a good cross section. The industries 
represented cover a wide range, including manufac 
turers of cosmetics, silk hosiery and pipe organ 
parts as well as metal working plants and chem 
ical industries which have been more intimately re 
lated to present wartime considerations. 











' I ‘HE questions in 
this study 


covered three prin- 

cipal aspects of the 
subject. The first of these concerns manufactur- 
ing schedules, taking three points as a basis of com- 
parison and trends: (1) the end of August, or pri- 
or to the actual outbreak of hostilities; (2) the 
end of September, this being the current situation, 
after the initial buying boom was well under way; 
and (3) scheduled production for the fourth quarter 
of the year, as representative of the period immedi- 
ately ahead. 

The answers show that production operations in- 
creased during September in 45.7% of the com- 
panies, held at previous levels in 44.3%, and con- 
tracted in 10%. 

Looking ahead to the fourth quarter, 39.4% are 
scheduling operations at a higher rate than in 
September; 50.7% plan to continue operations at 
the current September levels; 5.6% expect to taper 
off in the closing months of the year; and 4.2% 
have no definite estimate of their own fourth quar- 
ter activity. 

Viewing the total span from August to the end 
of the year, 25.4% show a continuing rise, i.e., an 
advance from August to September and a further 
rise from September into the fourth quarter. On 
the overall net comparison, disregarding the in- 
termediate figure, 55.2% plan for greater activity; 
34.3% expect to maintain the end-of-August level; 
and 10.4% will operate at lower rates. Six of the 
replies added the notation that the situation in 
their case is the normal seasonal trend, not mate- 
rially altered by special factors of the present situa- 
tion. 

The average rates of activity of all reporting 
companies are: 


bie second aspect 
of the subject con- 
cerns the availability of 
materials. It indicates 
that there is no immediate shortage of supplies, 
as it reflects the recent extension of inventories and 
coverage, and does much to explain the relatively 
conservative attitude of purchasing agents in the 
current market. 
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PRODUCTION ACTIVITY IS UP 


August 31 75.2% 
September 30 81.1% 
Fourth quarter 87.1% 


Analyzing these totals according to the three 
groups noted in the preceding paragraph brings 
out a rather significant difference in the spread of 
operating rates as between those which are expand- 
ing and those in which the rate is going down. 

In the 55.2% of companies where operating rates 
are being stepped up, the rates are: 


August 31 67.1% 
September 30 79.4% 
Fourth quarter 88.4% 


This advance of 21.3 points actually represents an 
increase of 31.7%, and it applies to substantially 
more than half of the companies reporting. 

In the 34.3% of companies which will maintain 
the August 31 level of operations over the balance 
of the year, the average rate was 87.5%, very close 
to the rate attained by those whose activity is cur- 
rently expanding. While a considerable range of 
operating rates is represented in arriving at that 
average, it is also worth noting that 60.1% of these 
companies are consistently operating at full capacity 
and have been doing so since the late summer. 

In the 10.4% of companies which will operate 
at lower rates during the fourth quarter, the three 
successive averages are: 


August 31 82.4% 
September 30 72.9% 
Fourth quarter 72.4% 


The decline, which is only a fractional one from 
September levels, brings operations to a point 
12.1% below late summer activity, at which time 
this particular group was substantially (9.6%) 
ahead of the general average. The extent of the 
decline is less than one-half the extent of the ad- 
vance shown in the larger group. 


SUPPLIES ARE GENERALLY AMPLE 


On the basis of current advanced operating rates 
and the anticipated increase of the fourth quarter, 
these companies are covered on major materials 
for a period of 18.9 weeks in advance, on the aver- 
age, carrying well into February, 1940. Even if 
this period should be shortened by a further ad- 
vance in operations beyond what is currently ex- 
pected, there is ample time to adjust the situation, 
and no emergency looms. 
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Breaking down the general average into groups 
according to the period covered in individual com- 
panies, the analysis reveals the following: 


Covered for 1 month or less 7.3% 
" “1 to 2 months 7.3% 
. “ 2to3 r 25.0% 
. “ 3 to 4 " 10.1% 


Covered for 4 to 6 months 30.9% 
- “ 6to9 = 4.4% 
. *~ Seni2 “* 4.4% 
si “more than a year 1.5% 


Thus more than 60% of the companies have majo: 
materials in sight or on hand to the end of the 
year or beyond. 


ites SOME DELAY IN DELIVERIES 





NASMUCH as the 
effectiveness of some 
of this coverage will 
depend on the ability of vendors to make deliveries 
on contracts and orders, a report was asked on ex- 
perience concerning any recent failures to deliver 
or to promise delivery on orders. 62.5% of the 
companies have thus far experienced no difficulty 
on this score. 37.5% report some slowness in de- 
livery of certain materials, and a few cases of seri- 
ous shortage, indicating a selective market situation 
such as has been graphically illustrated in the 
classification of materials by the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board as (a) strategic, (b) critical, and 
(c) essential — a classification which took into con- 
ideration difficulties of procurement as well as the 
nature of the materials themselves. Industry has 
a similarly selective problem. 























HE third aspect 

of the subject to 
be considered was 
production capacity, the questions covering present 
policy on plant modernization, plans for installing 
additional new capacity, and contemplated expen- 
ditures for modernization and purchase of various 
types of new equipment. 

In 64.8% of the companies, the present modern- 
ization schedule is confined to a normal program of 
maintenance, with replacements of equipment con- 
templated only as required, and no definite plans 
for increasing plant capacity. Within this group, 
however, 29.2% (or 18.9% of the complete list) 
reported recent completion of extensive moderni- 
zation programs, including several new plants 
erected within the past four years, and two com- 
pleted and occupied in 1939. These, in other words, 
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Appearing most often in the list of materials on 
which deliveries have been delayed is steel, with 
specific examples including flat wire, terne plate, 
bars, shapes and sheets. Next in frequency aré 
lumber items, but in one case the difficulty was 
directly attributed to a strike situation which has 
since been overcome. The third group is vegetable 
oils, including imported olive oil. 

Other items on which some difficulty has been 
experienced are copper and brass products, scrap 
metal, tin oxide, chemicals, glycerine, imported fine 
petroleum products, textiles, scales, ledger pape 
and corrugated boxes. 

Serious shortages have been found in cadmium 
(which, incidentally, is included among the “critical 
materials” in the government list), and in lycopo 
dium, for which, in one instance, a substitute mate 
rial is now being employed. 


eee a 
| MANUFACTURING FACILITIES INCREASED 
BY MODERNIZATION AND NEW CAPACITY 


had anticipated the situation, whether by chanc: 
or by design, and would consequently have less of 
a modernization problem at the present time. 

The remaining companies in this group of 64.89 
—those which have not recently modernized and 
have no immediate program of the sort—have als: 
been analyzed in relation to their respective ope: 
ating rates. This shows that, as a group, they wer: 
operating at 70.5% on August 3lst and expect to 
operate at 80.3% during the fourth quarter, bot! 
figures being considerably below the overall aver 
ages for these periods, indicating that on the basis 
of present equipment they can accommodate a 
greater than usual increase of business before ap 
proaching full capacity operation. This group in 
cludes all but one of the companies whose opera 
tions have declined during the period. 46.7% of the 
companies are among those whose business activity 
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is either holding level or falling off. Naturally there 
is less urgency or incentive for added capacity 
under these circumstances. 

In 24.3% of the total number of companies, defi- 
nite plans for additional new capacity are now 
under way, ranging from a moderate increase of 
5% or 10% in several cases to the doubling of 
present capacity by a manufacturer of non-ferrous 
castings who has been operating at full capacity 


since summer. An additional 3.1% of the companies 
have tentative plans for some increase. 

Including this number, 35.2% of the companies 
have inaugurated modernization programs of great- 
er or less magnitude, ranging from a major con- 
struction and re-equipment project amounting to 
$575,000 down to replacement and improvement 
programs involving the expenditure of only a few 
thousand dollars. 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 


ROPOSED expenditures have been classified 

under ten major headings, indicating the type 
and extent of the contemplated modernization. In 
a broad general program such as several companies 
are now engaged in, the work falls under several 
of these headings, and the total expenditure has 
been broken down and allocated accordingly, with 
no duplication in the totals. 

Most prevalent as regards the number of com- 
panies (15.1%) and also representing the largest 
total expenditure, is the purchase of new machine 
tools, the average new investment for such equip- 
ment amounting to $26,558.00. 

The second largest number of new projects 
(13.4%) concerned materials handling equipment, 
with an average expenditure of $5,604.00, and rank- 
ing sixth in respect to total expenditure. 

Third in number of projects (13.0%) are new 
buildings, the average expenditure being $27,773.00, 
and amounting to the second largest single item in 
the total program. 

Fourth in number of projects (11.5%), and sev- 
enth in the total amount of money involved, is elec- 
trical apparatus and equipment, the average expend- 
iture being $7,680.00. 


Fifth in number of projeects (11.1%), and eighth 
in total value, is the purchase of small tools. The 
averaging expenditure is $2,944.00. 

Sixth in the number of projects (10.3%), and 
fourth in total value, are abrasives and grinders. 
The average expenditure for this type of equipment 
is $13,444.00. 

Seventh in the number of projects (8.4%) is the 
miscellaneous classification. This includes two com- 
plete foundries, several large installations of special- 
ly built production equipment, a variety of storage 
facilities, and other modernization. The average ex- 
penditure is $31,829.00, accounting for the third 
largest group total. 

Eighth in number of projects (6.7%), and ninth 
in total value, is the modernization of power trans- 
mission. The average expenditure is $2,250.00. 

Ninth in number of projects (5.7%), and fifth in 
total value, is the modernization of power plants. 
This group includes the installation of some Diesel 
plants replacing other forms of power previously 
used. The average expenditure is $28,625.00. 

Tenth in the number of projects (4.7%), and also 
in total value, is safety equipment. The average 
expenditure is $1,350.00. 








HE purpose of this study 

is not to establish any gen- 
eral trends or to amass impressive 
figures regarding purchases now 
being made or to be made in the 
near future. Rather it is to gather 
some concrete factual! evidence re- 
garding the adequacy of supplies 
and manufacturing capacity in re- 
lation to present requirements 
and operating rates, and thus to 
give substance and authority to a 
picture which has_ necessarily 
,been largely a matter of generali- 
zation and conjecture. It is sig- 
nificant only in respect to domes- 
tic materials and facilities. It does 
not relieve the purchasing man of 
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CONCLUSIONS 


the necessity of a highly selective 
analysis when considering his 
own particular requirements. 

It does indicate rather conclu- 
sively that, barring a sudden and 
very substantial war demand in 
excess of what has already been 
experienced, or the diversion of 
manufacturing facilities for the 
national defense, or runaway mar- 
kets from any other source, 
American industry is equal to the 
demands that are likely to be 
placed upon it in the near future. 
It indicates that business is very 
definitely in an expanding cycle, 
and that manufacturers generally 
are making provision for that ad- 


vance in their inventories and 
equipment, with a considerable 
forward-looking investment now 
going into capital goods. 

With more than half of the 
manufacturers actively engaged 
in expanding and modernizing 
their plants, or having just com- 
pleted such a program, it means 
that our production facilities will 
be not only more ample, but more 
efficient in the period that lies 
ahead. And in that fact there is 
a strong inference to other man- 
ufacturers that their own relative 
position in the competitive race 
may depend on their keeping 
pace with that development. 
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the life line of industry 
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ERWIN H. SCHELL 


Director of the 
Business and Engineering Administration Dept. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


N AN increasing number of our American indus- 
| pam an extraordinary opportunity has been laid 
before the purchasing agent. Almost overnight, he 
has become confronted by issues of crucial import- 
ance. Modern research has placed him in the front 
line of action, in a new arena of competition where 
the play is fast and for high stakes, where a single 
business season may easily encompass the destruc- 
tion of a hitherto prosperous enterprise and the 
birth of a full-grown competitor. 


For years we have been talking about the increas- 
ing rate of technical change. As household con- 
sumers of radios, automobiles, refrigerators and 
similar products, we have come to expect each an- 
nual model to bring us improvement in the form of 
better quality at lower cost. As executives in man- 
ufacturing plants, we have seen the growth of 
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serialized processing with its thinner and m 
swiftly flowing streams of output. We have see! 
our plants redivided in terms of products rathe 
than processes. As purchasing agents, we hav: 
passed on to the vendors these demands for pro: 
ress in price, quality and service factors. Yet it 
only recently that we suddenly have found 
selves purchasing for the sheer security of our bus 
ness—literally buying for dear life. 

The reason is simple. Technical change originall) 
presented itself to manufacturers in the form 
improved machinery and processing. Its influenc: 
then stimulated the increase of design and engi: 
eering activities. Upon the advent of the plant r 
search department, we assumed that the fountain 
heads of applied science were pretty well uncoy 
ered. And now from a gigantic cornucopia fostered 
by chemical research, we are showered with a host 
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of new synthetic materials. A discerning observer 
once classified our industries into those which are 
exploitive of natural resources, those which are 
adaptive of natural materials, and those which are 
creative of entirely new substances. It is in the 
last group that the rapid upthrust of human ingen- 
uity is now occurring. 


Progress—an External Factor 


This outpouring of synthetic materials usually 
has its source outside of our long-established plants. 
Such products frequently flow from the processing 
departments of new enterprises whose activities 
and procedures are little known to us. Hence it 
will be to its purchasing agent that any given or- 
ganization will logically turn for information and 
assistance in dealing with this rapid outreach of 
the creative industries into industrial markets pre- 
viously considered the domain of adaptive manu- 
facturing. 

And the race is to be swift. The past few years 
have seen more than one instance where a competi- 
tor has suddenly come forth with a product trans- 
formed in appearance and often in nature through 
the use of synthetic materials. With the wide pub- 
lic acceptance of these newer substances, obsoles- 
cence of older forms takes place almost within a 
buying interval. The competitive advantage of these 
products of chemical science is obvious to anyone 
who will take a moment to examine their abnor- 
mally rapid emergence into common use. 

Such change brings difficulty and with it its in- 
separable companion—opportunity. The executive 
of whatever rank or position who informs himself 
of these creative developments will be put into the 
breach by very necessity. And no member of the 
management is more logically fitted for such re- 
sponsibility than is the purchasing agent. 

These conditions will bring new relationships. 
They may radically alter our ideas concerning ver- 
tical integration in industry. They will surely 
affect relationships between vendor and purchaser. 
[t is a principle that a creative industry may pro- 
gress only in a limited way under the impetus of 
its own inventiveness. Soon it must turn to its 
market for assistance in determining precisely what 
it should create. Research in industrial materials 
demands the close collaboration of prospective 
buyer and seller at a far earlier period in the bar- 
gaining cycle than heretofore. 


Anticipating Methods and 
Materials 
This meeting of minds between parties in trade 
has for some time been displaying a tendency to 
occur at an increasingly advanced period before the 
signing of contracts. For many years, one of our 
foremost New England colleges has retained a col- 
lege architect who, upon the advent of a new build- 
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ing project, has conferred, during the earliest sketch 
stages, with builders concerning possible construc- 
tion economies growing out of current advances in 
the art. Agreement upon materials and methods 
has far preceded the placing of centracts. 

A current counterpart is the presence upon the 
payroll of a progressive New England specialty 
manufacturer of an analyst who gives his entire at- 
tention to the examination of new products emanat- 
ing from one of our large chemical companies. His 
responsibility is to determine the extent to which 
these latest contributions to higher standards of 
living may be incorporated in company products. 
Obviously, his relations with the vendor are neces- 
sarily of the closest, yet he is in no wise involved 
in contractual activities. 

But my concern lies deeper. The purchasing 
agent of tomorrow will shoulder increased respon- 
sibilities in relation to vendors no less than to his 
own organization. And here such past relationships 
are distinctly to his credit. There are many ex- 
amples of small organizations which owe their early 
development to the friendly assistance of an im- 
portant buyer who has made auspicious beginning 
and gradual growth a possibility for them. There 
are innumerable instances in which the vendor, in 
time of trouble, has found his greatest resource to 
be the vital support of his market, when such sup- 
port meant loss rather than profit for his customer. 
Many are the concerns which would never have 
weathered the storms of business depression were 
it not for the lifelines thrown them by more 
strongly entrenched industrial buyers. 


Parties at Interest 


Some years ago in examining the place of the 
purchasing agent in the manufacturing organiza- 
tion, I was impressed with the uniformly high posi- 
tion given this function. In any such array of sev- 
eral hundred executives bearing identical titles, 
there would naturally be varying degrees of ability. 
Yet this difference was not reflected in rank. Prac- 
tically all reported to a high coordinating executive 
such as the president or general manager. Soon it 
became clear that this condition was due to the 
purchasing agent’s possession of exclusive infor- 
mation concerning a significant group of persons 
whose welfare was vital to the business, namely the 
vendors. 

These parties at interest, no less than the con- 
sumer, the job-holder, the stockholder or the gen- 
eral public, must be viewed with a strong sense of 
trusteeship. The general executive must have at 
hand dependable advice relating to each of these 
groups if his policies are to embrace the welfare of 
all parties concerned. Hence the purchasing agent 
necessarily reports to him. Indeed, it was this same 
feeling of trusteeship which causes one large or- 
ganization to speak of its many suppliers as its 
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“resources” and to lay down stringent policies to 
the end that the well-being of this group, in good 
times and poor, be a matter of constant corporate 
attention. 


Job or Opportunity 


We all remember the tale of the strong man on 
the vaudeville stage; the squeezed lemon and the 
offer of reward to anyone whose strength could 
extract another drop; the acceptance of the chal- 
lenge by the thin gentleman in the audience; the 
ensuing rain of juice; and the confession that he 
was the purchasing agent in a well-known auto- 
mobile company. 

I shall tell another story of a different turn. A 
number of years ago, a small company producing 
a quality product composed of natural resins had 
as an important customer a large automobile manu- 
facturer. A letter from the purchasing agent 
brought the salesman to his office where he was, 
in substance, advised as follows: 

“We have done business together for a long time. 
We have confidence in your organization and in 
your quality standards. A new synthetic substitute 
has appeared on the market. It offers important 
elements of superiority. We want to continue to do 
business with you and we will give you our order 
for the coming year. During that time, we hope 
you will place yourself in position to make an 
equally superior synthetic product so that it will 
not be necessary for us to break off our relations 
with you.” 

The salesman reported to headquarters. An exe- 
cutive was dispatched to obtain the services of a 
firm of consulting chemists. A professional research 
staff was placed in residence at the plant. Within 
a year a synthetic product was on the market and 
today this small business is secure beneath the pro- 
tection of a competent research department and a 
new line of products which has almost entirely 
superseded those previously adapted from the nat- 
ural resins. 


New Responsibilities 


Thus science is leading the purchasing agent to 
new thresholds of cooperation, of responsibility, of 
trusteeship. It has been a fascinating change. First, 
the purchaser’s early stress upon price alone with 
its inevitable haggling and bickering. Then the 
advent of specifications and the spread of interest 
in quality. Later, with growing competitive pari- 
ties in price and quality, service offered a basis for 
choice. Tomorrow’s orders will increasingly go to 
the vendor who is in position to collaborate crea- 
tively with his prospective buyer. When the pur- 
chasing agent and the vendor show readiness to get 
their heads together before the act of purchase in 
order that mutual obsolescence may be avoided, 
there will come new security for both. 
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The effect of these changes upon purchasing 
policy and procedure will undoubtedly be marked 
To grasp most effectively its possibilities, a new 
material must be seen in its native habitat and close 
to its place of birth. Purchasing agents who stand 
for company security will keep the overnight case 
packed for immediate use. Within ethical bounds, 
competitive developments must be watched with 
increasing vigilance. The purchasing agent’s inti 
mate awareness of trade developments will bring 
new and exacting duties. In the past, reconnais 
sance was the responsibility of the sales depart 
ment. Now the buyer also must scan the competi 
tive terrain. 


Moving Forward Together 


But greater than all this, the purchasing agent 
must remain loyal to the interests of present ven 
dors who are tried and true and yet who are faced 
with the hazard of being behind the times. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Great War, the 
purchasing agent of a newly constructed shipyard 
found it necessary to place vast orders for fabri 
cated steel even before drawings were available 
I recall one rolling mill which completely trans 
formed its manufacturing schedule as a result of 
his telephone call. They knew him of old. When 
he said the order would soon be forthcoming, they 
knew they would receive it without fail. Such re 
lationships do not grow up over night. They ar« 
worth conserving. 

Buyers and sellers of long standing should and 
must cooperate in meeting this sweeping trend of 
change. They should join forces in a combined 
attempt to translate these apparent difficulties into 
future opportunities, and advance together in thei! 
quest for mutual security. 





Many Uses for Fiberglas 


Fiberglas, which found its first commercial appli- 
cation in the dust stop air filter, is now a factor of 
importance in forty-nine different industries, says 
James Slayter, Vice President of the Owens-Corn 
ing Fiberglas Co. Its resistance to mildew, rot, and 
acids, make it particularly valuable as an industria! 
textile. It is used as motor insulaton in motors 
ranging from fractional horsepower to the largest 
type generators such as will be installed at the 
Grand Coulee Dam, and has retained its effective 
ness for more than eighteen months in difficult mine 
conditions where three months was formerly con 
sidered the normal life of ordinary insulation. 


An airplane cloth of Fiberglas, weighing two 
ounces per square yard, tested to a tensile strength 
of 115 pounds per square inch, compared with the 
best specification cotton airplane cloth weighing 
four ounces per square yard and breaking at 80 
pounds per inch of width. This extreme strength, 
coupled with light weight, durability, and excellent 
wearing qualities under repeated laundering, etc., 
adapt the material to a wide range of usage. 
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A material of varied properties 

and a wide range of applications 

when those basic qualities are 
understood and controlled 


CHARLES H. HUGHES 


THE AUTHOR served as technical aid to 
the U. S. Shipping Board, and was in 
charge of the preparation of specifica- 
tions for iron and steel castings and forg- 
ings, brass and bronze castings, and other 
metal products. The discussion of steels 
which commences in this issue is based 
upon his exhaustive researches in connec- 
tion with that project 


Photographs by courtesy of Carnegie-Illinois 


Steel Corp. and Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
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Using Low Carbon Steels 


TEELS are known by the process by 
they are made, as Bessemer, open heart! 
electric furnace, and by the element that 
their properties the most. Thus, an open 
medium carbon steel is one made by ths 
hearth process, and contains a medium per 
of carbon, as in the range of .25 to .40%. W 
a plain carbon steel or an alloy steel is s 
depends on the purpose for which it is int 
and the cost, for there is no one analysis t 
good for all uses, each having a field for w 
is best adapted. 

An illustration of several different ste 
ployed in the same structure is found 
Bayonne Bridge, connecting Staten Island 
with Bayonne, N. J. This is one of the larges 
bridges in the world, with a hanging roadw 
length of each span, from center to cent: 
bearings, being 1,675 feet. The upper 
the arch is of carbon silicon steel, the | 
carbon manganese, while the vertical memb: 
the roadway are of medium carbon. 

By adjusting the proportion of carb: 
specific purposes, carbon steels may be roll 
angles, channels, plates, strip, etc., or ¢ 
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Parts made of screw stock 


forged into machine parts, or made into tools. 
Those discussed in this paper are for structural 
purposes and machine parts; tool steels require 
a separate treatment. 

Carbon steels range in composition from 


Carbon 0.10 to 1.40% 
Silicon 0.10 to 0.50% 
Phosphorus 0.02 to 0.13% 
Manganese 0.30 to 0.90% 
Sulphur 0.02 to 0.30% 


The percentage of carbon largely controls the 
physical properties. Even an increase or decrease 
of only one point (0.01%) will affect the strength, 
elastic limit, hardness, and ductility. Thus carbon 
will increase tensile strength, hardness, resistance 
to wear and abrasion, and difficulty in machining; 
it will decrease ductility, toughness, and resistance 
to shock and impact. 
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In structural carbon steels, carbon increases the 
ultimate strength about 1,000 pounds per point 
(0.01%), and increases the elastic limit or yield 
point about 600 pounds per point. Carbon increases 
the tensile and compressive strengths up to the 
forming of eutectoid steel (carbon 0.81 to 0.90%). 
The elastic limit is about 60% of the tensile 
strength, but if the steel has been annealed it is 
reduced to about 50%; hardened steels may have 
an elastic limit of 70%. A steel with 0.70% car- 
bon, if heated to a red heat and quenched in water, 
becomes very hard; with carbon above 1.0% the 
tensile strength decreases as the carbon is in- 
creased. 

Silicon tends to remove gases and oxides from 
steel, preventing blowholes from forming. Up to 
0.30% it has little effect on the tensile and elonga- 
tion, but above this, to a certain range, it increases 
the tensile. Percentages below 1.0% each of man- 
ganese and silicon are desirable, manganese pre- 
venting the forming of iron sulphide, and silicon, 
up to above 0.40%, increasing the strength with- 
out affecting the ductility. The affinity of man- 
ganese for sulphur is stronger than that of iron 
for sulphur, with the result that the manganese 
controls the sulphur and prevents the formation 
of iron sulphide, an undesirable constituent. Man- 
ganese also acts as a degasifier of molten steel, 
and within certain limits increases the tensile 
strength and toughness. 


Sulphur in small quantities up to 0.10% has little 
effect on low carbon steel, but above this, to about 
0.15%, improves the machining qualities. Too 
large a percentage tends to make steel “hot short” 
or “red short’, that is, a tendency to crack when 
being hot rolled, hammered, or worked. Cracking 
is more common in screw stock, a high sulphur 
steel, than in a low. 


Phosphorus is an undesirable element, forming 
iron phosphide, which makes steel “cold short” 
or brittle at ordinary temperatures when subjected 
to sudden shocks or blows. The effect of phos- 
phorus on low carbon steels is less than in high, 
hence in the latter it is often specified to be under 
0.01%. High phosphorus steels have a very low 
impact value at sub-zero temperatures. To im- 
prove atmospheric and moisture resistance of low 
and medium carbon steels, copper may be added. 

Although two carbon steels from the same heat 
may have the same chemical analysis, yet they may 
differ in cold working, punching, shearing and in 
forming, or in their properties after heating. These 
differences have been given various names, as tim- 
bre, personality, body, etc., and may not be re- 
vealed by mechanical tests nor by chemical an- 
alysis. To prevent variation in steels from the 
same heat and of the same composition, the entire 
process of making, and the temperatures main- 
tained, must be at all times under close regulation. 
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So that machine steels will run uniformly, their 
microstructure and hardness should be closely 
controlled. The grain size, which can be controlled 
by annealing, hot and cold rolling, doubtless has 
an effect on the timbre or personality. The smaller 
the crystals or grains, the more ductile is the steel. 
Fine grain carbon steels are easy to forge, and 
are tough and ductile, while coarse grain steels 
are easier to machine, and harden deeper when 
heat treated. 

The weight of rolled carbon steel as adopted 
by the A.S.T.M. and A.A.S.M., and approved by 
the Bureau of Standards, is 0.2833 pounds per cu. 
in., or 489.6 pounds per cu. ft. Cast and forged 
steel is often taken at 490 pounds per cu. ft. The 
coefficient of expansion is .000007 in. per degree 
Fahrenheit; the melting point (carbon 1.0% and 
under) 2640° - 2795° F. 

In this discussion, carbon steels are grouped 
as low carbon (0.10 to 0.25%), medium (0.26 to 
0.60%), and high (0.61 to 1.40%). General pro- 
perties and applications are listed in Table 2. 
Physical properties vary with the carbon. Com- 
pressive strength is about the same as the tensile, 
but in steel columns the ratio of length to diameter 
or size of section must also be considered, as fail- 
ure may be caused by buckling, before crushing. 

Carbon steels, depending on the composition 
and form of the piece, may be given either me- 
chanical or heat treatments to develop specific 
properties. In general, hot mechanical treatment, 
such as working a forging under a steam hammer 
or press, breaks up the crystalline struc- 
ture of the steel. Cold working, as in 


This is soft, ductile, and “sticky” to machine, 
the machining properties being improved by no! 
malizing before machining and then carburizing 
after shaping. Bolts and cold headed parts may 


be made of this steel, which can also be forged 
welded, bent cold or hot, carburized or heat 
treated. Untreated rods have tested: 


Tensile strength psi 52,000 to 62,000 
Elastic limit psi 30,000 to 35,000 
Elongation 25% 
Reduction of area 45% 


By slightly increasing the manganese and add 
ing a small percentage of molybdenum, the ma 
chinability, strength and ductility are increased 
over plain carbon steel. Such a steel showed on 
testing: 








TABLE 1 
Effects of Elements in Carbon Steels 


(Structural, Castings and Forgings) 


Carbon Increases strength and hardness, but de 
ductility and toughness. 
Manganese Deoxidizes and desulphurizes; increases te: 
strength 
Silicon Deoxidizes; slight increases in ranges 
0.20% to 0.50% increase tensile strength w | 
little effect on ductility. | 
Sulphur Causes brittleness when hot; low carbon 
with a high percentage of sulphur are 
machining. 
' 
Phosphorus Undesirable; causes brittleness when ¢ i] 




















drawing and rolling, increases the ten- 
sile strength but decreases the ductility. 
Heat treatments include those giving 
strength and hardness, as by quenching 
and tempering, and others increasing 
ductility and softness, as by annealing. 

Low carbon steel is usually chosen 
for purposes where ease in working is 
desirable, and where great strength is 
not necessary. It includes low carbon 
carburizing steels, also those often made 
by the Bessemer process and rolled into 
rounds, squares and other sections, 
which are sometimes known as “soft 


Low carbon 
(0.10-0.25% ) 


Medium carbon 


TABLE 2 
Carbon Steels 


General Properties Application 
Machines’ easily, readily Small and medium 
forged and welded. castings and forgings 


Tensile strength 50,000 to Structural shapes and plat 
60,000 psi. Rivets. 


Pipe and tubes 
Cannot be heat treated, but ° . 


can be carburized if carbon ot \ under N 
is in range of 0.10-0.15%. + me Weuge. 

Screw stock. 

Carburized cams 


etc. 


Stronger than low carbon Large castings and forg 


Eo (0.26-0.60% ) steel, but does not machine . : 
steel,” that can be readily forged and ; as easily. With carbon Reinforcing rods for 
- above 0.30% may be heat crete. 
machined. treated. Shafting, connecting 
A low carbon carburizing steel that alee Se stews 6.52%. vo. Bi aan Rape A sag 
‘ ? : : ifficulty is encountered in : whe 
1S widely used 1S SAE 1020, with a com- welding. Tensile strength chemical processes. 
rs 60,000 to 100,000 psi. 
position of 
High carbon High strength obtainable ; = eel: asi 
Carbon 0.15 to 0.25% by heat treating or cold — for rope and oy 
o drawing, but ductility is ice edeehe 
Manganese 0.30 to 0.60% lowered. — 
Tensile strength 100,000 to a | 
Sulphur 0.55% 160,000 psi. 
Silicon 0.15 to 0.30% 








Phosphorus 0.45% 
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Tensile strength psi 
Yield point psi 
Elongation 
Reduction of area 


68,000 to 70,000 
48,000 to 50,000 
29% to 32% 
54% to 56% 


By carburizing, a hard case with a tough core may 
be secured without cracking or distorting, suit- 





TABLE 3 
Tests of Cold Drawn Rods 


(%4-inch diameter) 


SAE 1020 SAE 1120 
































able for plug and thread gauges, piston pins, bor- Ultimate tensile strength psi 72,400 74,900 
ing bars, cams and cam shafts, ball races, and Yield point psi 66,000 70,600 
wrist pins. Elongation 23% 21% 
Soft steel, a general term given to many machin- Reduction of area 33% 42% 
ing steels, has a typical analysis of Brinell ie said 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.14% ~annenen : 
Manganese 0.60 to 0.90% 
Sulphur 0.08 to 0.15% = re 
Silicon 0.15 to 0.30% TABLE 4 
Phosphorus 0.09 to 0.13% 
Bolts, Screws and Nuts 
It has a tensile strength of 45,000 to 55,000 psi. and the Steels from which they are made 
It is easy to machine because of high sulphur, et et 
hence has been used for quantity production of eRe Sane eT enn ae 
machine and cap screws, small gears and machine Classificatior SAE S : 
parts, and shafts for small motors. It can be Cap screws 1010, 1020, 1035, 1112, 1120, 2330, 3135 
welded, can not be heat treated, and is primarily Carriage bolts 1010, 1 A (see note 1 
useful for machine parts where great strength is ae ree 
not required. With slight modifications in the Lag screws 1010, 1020, A (see note 1 
above composition (decreasing the carbon and in- Machine bolts 1010, 1020, 1035, 2330, 3135, A (see note 1) 
creasing the sulphur) screw stock and high sul- Machine screws 1010 
phur steels are secured, which are superior to soft oa ee ae ee ae See ee 
steel in automatic scrw machines. risen we : apshects 
Screw stock is a trade term applied to low car- _ plain carbon steels are usually case hardened) 


bon high sulphur steel, including SAE 1112 (Bes- 


Step bolts 1010 
semer screw stock) and 1120 (open hearth screw Stove bolts 1010 
stock) which are free cutting, as is necessary in Track bolts sous 
automatic machines for rapidly turning out — ee ee ee a Se 
screws, studs, bolts and machine parts. SAE 1112 
has physical properties about the same as SAE a Bid ee 


1020 mentioned above, but is not suitable for heat 
treating on account of the high sulphur; neither 


ganese 0.60-0.90; 
0.12; Silicon 0.075-0.15 








Phosphorus 0.045 max.; Sulphur 0.075- 














is i i ; Note 2. Cold punched nut. Carbon 0.09-0.15; Managanese 0.50- 
is it recommended for bending, upsetting, nor for Sak: Waaeatiinds EOS tea: Meteer AOE 
pieces subject to severe shocks. SAE 1120 has ; 
° Note 3. Hot punched nut. Carbon 0.10-0.20; Manganese 0.50- 
good cutting speeds, although not as good as 1112, 0.80; Phosphorus 0.09 max.; Sulphur 0.075-0.15 
but 1120 has greater strength, is more dependable, Special Materials: for special purposes bolts are made from 
and can be bent and upset. stainless, non-corrosive, and non-ferrous metals 
Cold drawing of rounds, squares, and other 
shapes of low and medium car- 
bon steels increases the tensile 
strength, and also accurately TABLE 5 
finishes to a given size without —_ 
5 ‘ Tests of Low Carbon Steel Castings 
machining. Depending on the 
cross section of the piece de- Carbon Manga- Sili- Sulphur Phos- Tensile Yield Elon- Reduc- Treatment 
e . 3 nese con phorus strength point gation tion of of steel 
sired, it may be more economi- sal wal a 
cal to cut it from a cold drawn 037 1650 F (995 C) 
bar, than to machine a hot 5 hours 
fi »0led 
rolled bar. sors 
A few of the many applica- 0.20 0.72 0.27 0.03 0.04 70,000 26 50 ee C) 
ours 
tions of cold drawn steels are uti uaaieal 
overhead shafting, machine 
. 0.21 0.94 0.19 0.03 0.07 78,000 53.000 42 1560 F (850 C) 
shafts, highly stressed parts, presen cia 
and articles that would be diffi- limit furnace cooled 
cult to make by machining. 
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Sheet steel under No. 10, U. S. 
Gauge, has a carbon below 
0.12%, with phosphorus about 
0.04% and silicon 0.04 to 0.07%, 
the phosphorus and silicon being 
adjusted so that the sheets will 
not stick together when piled. 
The sheets find wide application 
for articles that may be stamped 
and formed, which operations 
are usually performed between 
the elastic limit and the ulti- 
mate tensile strength, neither of 
which should be_ exceeded. 
Sheets should be galvanized or 
otherwise protected if exposed 
to weather and moisture. 

Strip steel is also made of low 
carbon steel, and is used for 
stamping smaller articles than 
from sheets. 

Plates and shapes for struc- 
tural purposes, of the grade 
known as regular open hearth, 
have a carbon of about 0.10%, 
and a tensile strength of 35,000 
to 50,000 psi. Plates of flange 
quality for forge welding have 
a carbon of around 0.20%, are 
ductile and are not injured by 
heating and cooling, nor by 
shearing and punching. Rivets 
with carbon 0.11% have a tensile 
strength of approximately 54,000. 

Low and medium carbon steel 
is used for many tubular pro- 
ducts, including lap welded and 
seamless tubes for boilers and 
superheaters, also welded and 
seamless tubes for boilers and 
superheaters, also welded and 
seamless pipe known as stand- 
ard, extra strong and double ex- 
tra strong. Typical compositions 
and properties of steel for tubes 
and pipe are: 


Carbon 0.10 to 0.20% 
Manganese 0.30 to 0.60% 
Silicon 0.25% maximum 


Phosphorus 0.04% maximum 


Sulphur 0.45% maximum 
Tensile strength psi 62,400 
Yield point psi 42,000 
Elongation 36% 
Reduction of area 67% 


Coefficient of expansion at 
900° F, 9.5 x 10° inch per inch 
per degree F. 
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Steel as above is good for 
service up to 900° F, where cor- 
rosion and oxidation are not im- 
portant, but where these factors 
are important an alloy steel is 
necessary. Manufacturers’ stand- 
ard specifications No. 300-35 
(Technical Committee of the 
Association of American Steel 
Manufacturers) for seamless 
cold drawn steel heat-exchanger 
and condenser tubes, and specifi- 
cation No. 100-35 seamless low 
carbon steel tubes for refinery 
service are similar to that out- 
lined above. Steel tubing has a 
higher weight strength than any 
other steel shape, and has the 
advantage of being machined to 
size with a minimum scrap loss. 

Low carbon steel for castings, 
because of its lower strength 


and indifferent response to heat 
treatments, is not used as much 
as the medium carbon 
However, it may be annealed and 
carburized. When 
castings have stood up well if 
exposed to moderate tempera 
tures, as ladles lined with brick 
for holding molten metal. Gears 
and parts subject to wear hav: 
been made of low carbon steel 
carburized. Steels with carbon 
0.08% and manganese Q 
have a high magnetic per 
bility, and have been used 
electric motor frames, magnet 
chucks, and other electrical 
paratus. Tests of low carbon 
steels are given in Table 5, but 
when higher properties are 
wanted, the medium grade, with 
carbon 0.22 to 0.35% is selected 


annealed 








New Officers for E.N.Y. 


Association 


New officers of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Eastern 
New York, for 1939-40, are as 
follows: President George L. 
Brown of Kenwood Mills, Rens- 
selaer; Vice President, Amos K. 
Munson of United Traction Co., 
Albany; Secretary, W. Oliver 
Glenn of A. P. W. Paper Co., 
Albany; Treasurer, S. C. Main 
of National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Co., Albany; National Di- 
rector, J. Leland Hodgkins of 
H. B. Kimmey Co., Albany; 
Executive Committee, A. B. 
Wadsworth, Jr., of Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, 
H. C. Clauson of Clauson Iron 
Co., Albany, and Frank M. Roos 
of Consolidated Car Heating 
Co., Albany. 


Dodson Appointed 


EMERY F. DODSON has 
been appointed purchasing agent 
for Yolo County, California, suc- 
ceeding George H. Hoppin, who 
is retiring because of ill health 
after serving in that position ever 
since it was first created 18 years 
ago. 


Fisher Named City P. A. 


WAYNE FISHER has been 
appointed city purchasing agent 
at Elwood, Indiana. 


Scott to Secullin Steel 


GEORGE E. SCOTT, for th« 
past 25 years purchasing agent of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, 
resigned from that position Octo 
ber lst to become vice president 
and assistant sales manager of the 
Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis. M: 
Scott has been actively in railroad 
work since 1901, when he became 
a messenger on the old Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Rail 
road at Cleveland. He served as 
purchasing agent of both the 
M-K-T and the St. L.-S. F. under 
Federal control and was a mem- 
ber of the Regional Purchasin 
Committee of the Railroad Ad 
ministration. He has _likewis« 
been active in the Purchases and 
Stores Division, Association of 
American Railroads, serving as a 
member of the general committe« 
from 1927 to 1937 and as chai 
man of the organization from 
1932 to 1935. 


Downey Is Honored 


BERT F. DOWNEY of th 
Yost Superior Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, charter member of th 
Springfield Purchasing Agents 
Association, received the Thirty 
third Degree of Masonry, highest 
honor in the fraternity, at Bos 
ton, Mass., September 27th 
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SILHOUETTE STUDIES 
Otto Eugene MeClatchey 


IS name is O. E. Mc- 

Clatchey. Few _ persons 
know what the initials stand for. 
Not that it matters. Everybody, 
including his wife, calls him 
“Mac.” He is purchasing agent 
of the Barnsdall Oil Company, 
Tulsa, an organization engaged 
in the production, refining and 
marketing branches of the petro- 
leum idustry. Mac has been con- 
spicuously active in purchasing 
circles locally and _ nationally 
since he joined the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Tulsa in 
1923. Like all purchasing men, 
his duties are of a confining na- 
ture, but having an unusual sup- 
ply of energy, he finds time to 
engage in several diversions of 
an outdoor nature such as hunt- 
ing, fishing, golf. He is also an 
enthusiastic follower of. football, 
baseball, hockey and all sports 
and pastimes involving strenuous 
action. His most recently ex- 
pressed desire is that he may 
learn to handle an airplane. Not 
exactly that he wants to qualify 
for a solo or a pilot’s license, 
simply that he wants to know 
what to do with the controls if 
emergency or opportunity make 
it necessary for him to assume 
such responsibility when in the 
air. Those who know the work- 
ings of his mind would not be 
surprised any time to learn that 
he has been skimming the tree 
tops in the vicinity of Tulsa in 
an air jallopy of some kind. He 
is also strongly civic minded and 
frequently is called upon to aid 
in organized efforts for city im- 
provement and community wel- 
fare. 

State pride is an outstanding 
characteristic of the Southwest. 
Consequently, Mac loyally pro- 
claims he is a Kansan, or (if you 
say it with a smile) a Jayhawker. 
Chanute, not far from the Okla- 
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homa line, is where he first ap- 
peared on the scene. This town 
owes its development largely to 
oil and natural gas fields in that 
vicinity. He completed the grade 
school course in the old home 
town and attended high school 
for two years when the oppor- 
tunity came to go out into the 
business world. During vaca- 
tion periods, he worked on his 
parents’ farm. He portrays a 
vivid picture of youthful ac- 
tivity doing these chores before 
farm machinery became a neces- 
sity in the enlarging areas of his 
home state. 

His first job was in construc- 
tion work with the Bell Tele- 
phone Company at Chanute. 
Soon realizing the need for ad- 
ditional educational equipment 
for a business career, he resigned 
this position and completed a 
two-year course at the Chanute 
Business College. 


In 1914 he stepped over the 
boundary line into Oklahoma, 
where he has since remained ex- 
cept for a brief period. He went 
to Sapulpa, then an important 
business center for the surround- 
ing oil fields, as wire chief for 
the Bell Telephone Company. 
In 1916 he was transferred to 
Bartlesville. Oil was coming 
along in a big way and had 
grown to be the state’s largest 
industry. Desirous of getting in- 
to the industry, he went with the 
Empire Companies (now Cities 
Service Oil and Gas Company) 
in pipe line and construction 
work. Literally he started on 
the ground floor. 


IS labors in this particular 
capacity were not of long 
duration. When the call to war 
came in 1917, Mac laid down his 
tools, without waiting to have 
his number put up, and as a loyal 


Jayhawker went back to the old 
home town and voluntarily en 
listed in the 117th Ammunition 
train in the famous Rainbow Di 
vision. After preliminary trai! 

ing, he landed at Brest France, 
in October, 1917. 

An army man has no choice as 
to where he shall go, but Mac 
likes action and he got plenty oi 
it. During 18 months of service, 
his company participated in five 
major offensives. Starting on the 
Alsace-Lorraine front, his outht 
later engaged in the battles 
Champagne, Belleau Woods, St 
Mihiel and the Argonne. 

A month before the armistic: 
was signed, Mac had been de 
tailed to special detached service 
with a machine gun battalion for 
mopping up purposes in the 
town of Romagne in the Ar- 
gonne. His story almost ended 
there, but fate evidently 
served him for escapes almost 
narrow later on in pastimes of 
peace. He got into the path 
an enemy machine gun, several 
bullets from which entered and 
emerged from his anatomy. Ons¢ 
of the missiles scraped the base 
of his head and missed by less 
than an inch putting lights out 
He was sent to the base hospital 
at Dijon, where he remained for 
three months. 


He was then granted a twenty 
six day furlough which he spent 
with a buddy in gallivanting 
over friendly territory in such 
spots as Nice and Cannes, on the 
French Riviera; Monte Carlo: 
Amsterdam, Holland; Antwerp 
and Liege in Belgium. Few 
privates of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force saw more of 
Europe than did McClatchey and 
his pal. When these play days 
were over, he returned to his 
company, which was part of the 
army of occupation, near Cob 








lenz, where he remained until 
May, 1919, when the company 
sailed for home and was dis- 
charged. 

His inclination was_ still 
toward the oil industry, and he 
resumed his employment with 
the Empire Companies at 
Bartlesville. Later in the year 
he was transferred to the then 
booming oil town of Burkbur- 
nett, Texas, to assist in complet- 
ing some construction work. 
When this was finished, he went 
with the Phillips Petroleum 
Company of Bartlesville, in Au- 
gust 1920, as chief clerk in the 
purchasing department. His 
purchasing activities date from 
that time. 

In 1921 a desirable opportunity 
came to take a position in the 
material and supplies department 
of the Barnsdall Oil Company. 
He has been with this organiza- 
tion continuously since then, 
working gradually up to the 
present position, to which he was 
appointed in 1930. 


N 1923, while still an as- 

sistant in the department, he 
joined the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Tulsa. He has 
been a worker and a leader in 
all the activities of the organiza- 
tion during the intervening peri- 
od. For McClatchey to assume 
an obligation means that it will 
be fulfilled. His attendance 
record for the 16 years of mem- 
bership is as perfect as humanly 
possible. On no occasion has he 
absented himself from a meeting 
or an association affair of any 
kind unless for imperative rea- 
sons. His associates have recog- 
nized his ability and fitness on 
many occasions by electing him 
to various offices, including that 
of president, and to serve on 
many important committees. In 
all these assignments his work 
has been outstanding. 

He is nationally minded as re- 
gards a purchasing organization. 
He believes that the N.A.P.A. 
should be numerically and finan- 
cially strong, and he has been a 
consistent and outspoken advo- 
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cate of all measures designed to 
achieve these objectives. He has 
attended and participated in all 
national conventions since be- 
coming purchasing agent of his 
company, and has acted as con- 
vention chairman for Tulsa As- 
sociation on several occasions. 
His enthusiasm in this respect 
has always produced good re- 
sults. 

The Oil Company Buyers’ 
Group of the N.A.P.A. is the 
main point of contact for a large 
majority of the members in the 
Mid-Continent area. It was in 
this direction Mac manifested 
his greatest interest in affairs of 
national scope. He was chosen 
chairman of the Group at the 
Cleveland convention in 1934. 
Each successive year since then 
his associates have indicated 
their confidence in him by unani- 
mous re-election. When he as- 
sumed the duties of chairman, 
the Group had under considera- 
tion a major objective of simpli- 
fication of sizes, weights and 
grades of oil well casing. The 
project was as wide in scope as 
the oil fields of the United 
States. Accomplishment would 
mean savings for individual com- 
panies and a huge total for the 
oil industry. Group members in 
all sections of the country co- 
operated in this undertaking. 
For the Chairman, it required 
thorough understanding of the 
many phases of the problem, a 
lot of hard work, and no small 
amount of diplomacy and tact in 
dealing with conflicting indi- 
vidual ideas and opinions re- 
garding details and procedure. 

It is worth noting that the 
group objective was basically 
achieved at the St. Louis con- 
vention in 1938, when a preferen- 
tial list, as it was decided to 
call it, was agreed upon and ac- 
cepted by the pipe manufac- 
turers. 

While it is not possible to po- 
lice this movement, it is essential 
that’ as close adherence as pos- 
sible be given to the adopted 
schedule. This the chairman is 
doing, with the practical knowl- 


edge in mind that operating con- 
ditions may involve some 
changes. 

Recently Mac was appointed a 
member of the Mid-Continent 
sub-committee on the standardi- 
zation of oil country tubular 
goods of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. This will keep 
him in direct touch with both 
manufacturers and users of tubu- 
lar goods on a large scale. The 
contact will be useful in han- 
dling affairs of the Oil Company 
Buyers’ Group. 


HE really big moment in 

Mac’s life occurred in 1922. 
He met and married Ruth 
Thompson, a Tulsa girl. They 
are ideally happy in their lovely 
home. She is his inseparable 
companion and a good pal to his 
many friends. When Mac is at 
an N.A.P.A. convention, Ruth is 
sure to be there too. 

Mac’s first choice among out- 
door sports is golf, which is a 
year-round pastime in Tulsa. 
He’s a good player, also a voci- 
ferous one. In spite of the fact 
that by impulse he’s of the club- 
smashing type when he foozles a 
shot, he consistently turns in a 
score under 80 on a 72 par 
course. In action, it is said, his 
conversation can be heard in all 
directions, talking to the ball, his 
partners, opponents, anyone or 
anything in sight or earshot. He 
talks a marvellous nineteenth 
hole, but not much beyond that. 
And he doesn’t mix golf and 
business. 

The coming of January an- 
nually is looked forward to 
keenly by all of Mac’s sales 
friends. During the fall of each 
year he goes hunting for big 
game and always brings home 
the bacon. The kill is put into 
cold storage for Mac’s annual 
dinner. Salesmen only are in- 
vited to this event. They come 
from various sections of the 
country, as well as locally, from 
a carefully selected list in which 
all suppliers get fair representa- 
tion. It is a happy occasion, de- 
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How HIGH wi 
metal PRICES 


HAROLD A. KNIGHT 


Metals Editor 
New York Journal of Commerce 


T IS a very unimaginative business man and 
purchasing agent indeed who is not giving much 
thought to the future course of prices of things 

and services that one buys in view of the ever- 
changing political and military upsets day by day. 
The prestige of many a purchasing official hangs in 
the balance. Will he prove his worth by estimating 
with tolerable proficiency the course of the com- 
modity markets and prices of finished goods? The 
World War is the only modern precedent but in 
twenty-five years many things have changed. 

It is the purpose of this article to think out loud 
on the metals, ferrous and non-ferrous, a subject 
with which the writer has been connected daily 
since shortly after the world war armistice. Let’s 
line up the presentation in the ratio of about 90° 
facts and 10% predictions and surmises. 

Two important factors must be considered at the 
start: (1) that we have a precedent to judge the 
metals by—the precedent of the World War; (2 
that the present European war did not spread like 
a forest fire over night, but has seemed almost in- 
evitable since the Munich agreement of a year ago. 

Accordingly, the countries now engaged in the 
war and near-by neutrals who may be involved 
have had ample time and resources for gathering 
necessary metals. The World War lasted four years 
and Britain is now making plans for three years. 
The hoarding of metals did not envisage a war in 
which “the boys will be out of the trenches by 
Christmas”, except perhaps in the mind of Herr 
Hitler. Great quantities of steel in the form of pig 
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iron, scrap, ingots, billets, sheet 
bars, etc., which can be converted 
rapidly into finished forms had 
been collected at the steel mills 
and in warehouses. 


Supplies and Facilities Abroad 


Likewise the non-ferrous 
metals such as copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, platinum, and antimony were 
hoarded where nations were not 
sure of a constant supply in case 
of war. Great Britain, owning 
modern copper refineries in Rho- 
desia and having access to 
Canadian and Australian lead, has 
depended on being a beaver rather 
than a hoarding squirrel. Even in 
the peace-minded United States, 
and before the present war started 
or perhaps was seriously ex- 
pected, the Navy Department 
during 1938 bought large ton- 
nages of tin, an entirely imported 
metal, enough for perhaps ten 
years of peace or two years of 
war. 

Great Britain is stronger by 
far in steel than in 1914, not only 
because of more steel capacity in 
England, but greatly augmented 
Capacities in Canada, Australia 
and India. In the last country, 
for instance, perhaps the purest 
and best pig iron in the world is 
made, iron which is imported into 
the United States because of its 
quality, to mix with domestic 
iron. 

The allies are in better position 
as regards steel because of avail- 
ability from neutrals. Holland 
has built a modern blast furnace 
since the World War, which also 
supplies the United States. Lor- 
raine has coal, iron and steel 
which in 1914 belonged to Ger- 
many. Belgium is as yet not in- 
vaded by Germany, as was the 
case in 1914, and this steel is for 
sale to the allies. All of French 
soil is in possession of France, 
though the northern section, con- 
taining steel mills, soon fell into 
the hands of the Germans during 
the World War. 

Russia has forged ahead tre- 
mendously in industry since the 
World War, thanks to her own 
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natural resources. She is prob- 
ably self-sufficient, even in case of 
a major war, both in steel and 
non-ferrous metals, including 
platinum, one of the most expen- 
sive but necessary war materials. 

All of this in mentioned to show 
how much more self-containing 
are the belligerent countries than 
in 1914 and the probability that 
they will buy less from the United 
States. The topic is worth de- 
veloping further. 

Japan has become remarkably 
self-sufficient as regards finishing 
mills, but still needs huge quan- 
tities of steel scrap and copper, 
the bulk of exports from the 
United States having been sent 
there. But there is but little mar- 
ket for American finished steel 
and copper in Nippon. 

Among the neutral and now 
peaceful countries there has been 
some expansion in steel making 
and metals mining and refining, 
but not to the extent of the pres- 
ent belligerents. These neutrals 
for the present at least should be 
the United States’ best markets. 

The better methods of salvag- 
ing metals on the battlefields will 
also be a factor. News dispatches 
from Germany’s invasion of 
Poland spoke of the well organ- 
ized salvage division which picked 
up shell fragments before they 
had cooled, these to go back into 
the open-hearth or Bessemer fur- 
naces. Some kinds of finished 
steel of good quality can be made 
entirely of scrap, without the use 
of a virgin product such as pig 
iron. But of course scrap is none 
too plentiful. 


World War Prices 


When the World War started 
on August 1, 1914, manufacturers 
and consumers had no precedent 
to go by. They rightfully thought 
that peace projects would fall off 
and could not visualize the war 
demand which followed. In 
August the American steel mak- 
ers tried to raise prices in the cor- 
rect belief that the war would 
need American steel. But con- 
sumers thought otherwise and 


business continued to dwindle, 
the low prices of the year having 
been reached in December, when 
many companies operated at only 
one-third of capacity. 

In the spring of 1915 demand 
for steel increased unmistakably, 
and prices for export arose. In 
late summer the boom was on. 
Billets advanced rapidly, they be- 
ing used as raw materials for 
many kinds of munitions. Plates, 
used for hulls of ships, soared. 
Wire products such as barbed 
wire for military operations be- 
came the highest priced in fifteen 
years by December. Pig iron 
lagged until a year after the war 
started but then rose rapidly, be- 
ing $6 per ton higher by the 
year’s end. 

In 1916 former prices looked 
cheap, and the entrance of the 
United States into the war in 1917 
was the signal for even more price 
advances. In July the Govern- 
ment took charge and set maxi- 
mum prices for United States con- 
sumers and the allies. These 
fixed prices were 30 to 50% under 
previous peaks, but were plenty 
high enough for fancy profits. 


In 1914 the price of tin plate 
was $3.35 per box of 100 pounds; 
in 1917 the price of $12 prevailed, 
while today the price is $5. 
Sheets in 1914 were 1.95 cents, 
rising to 8.50 cents per pound in 
1917, and selling at 3.10 cents to- 
day. Billets were $21 per ton in 
1914, rose to $100 per ton in 1917, 
and are now $34 per ton. 


The experience among the non- 
ferrous metals was parallel to iron 
and steel. Copper prices slumped 
during the first few months of the 
World War, but subsequently 
rose to the highest levels of the 
twentieth century. From July, 
1914, prices declined from a high 
of 1334 cents per pound to a low 
of 111% cents in November of that 
year. However a sustained ad- 
vance set in at that point which 
carried the price up to 37 cents in 
February, 1917. Since the war 
the top price has been 24 cents 
and the bottom 5 cents in 1922. 
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METAL PRICES DURING THE WORLD WAR—AND TODAY 


1914 (Monthly Average) 
pennants —apss = — et aaa te eee 
August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 1915 
-2038 -1925 -1825 -1875 -1900 .3377 
-1305 -0979 -1164 -1414 -1315 -2954 
-1350 -1312 1275 1225 .1325 -2350 
1241 -1213 .1168 -1200 .1320 -1754 


12.91 12.83 12.67 12.42 12.39 13.54 
-039 -038 -0363 -037 -038 -0476 
36.00 90.00 65.00 50.00 52.00 76.00 


-5434 .5329 .5065 -4908 -4937 -4969 
-0145 -0147 -0145 .0139 -0136 -0153 
-5175 -355 .30 -3325 .3375 -387 


Yearly Average 1939 

1916 1917 1918 Aug. 31 Sept. 3 | 
-6060 -5092 .3332 al 
-2536 -2126 .1258 AZ 4 
.3911 -3500 -2840 -1685 
-2830 -3008 -2454 .105 

19.43 36.11 33.24 20.61 


-0685 -0864 -0743 .0510 


128.00 108.00 123.00 97.50 


-6566 -8142 -9677 -355 391 
-0267 -0419 -0354 .02236 23¢ 
-439 -616 -857 -495 








The Domestic Situation 


Here in 1939 the course of steel 
and metal prices will be governed 
by several important factors. 
Uncle Sam, particularly with the 
New Deal in the striped trousers 
and plug hat, is out for the scalps 
of profiteers. The steel industry 
has been under fire during the 
peace of recent years for collusive 
bidding on Government contracts, 
for alleged failure to meet labor 
half way, for the basing point sys- 
tem of quoting steel, etc. 

In the second place, manufac- 
turers will have an eye on the 
aftermath when hostilities cease. 
The enormous surpluses of the 
war in steel and other metals 
were a plague for several years 
after 1918. There will now be a 
tendency to guard against exces- 
sive surpluses. In the third place, 
the world has had a long time to 
prepare for the present war and 
large stocks of metals have been 
accumulated close to firing lines. 

Again, the world has gone far 
in developing substitutes in the 
past twenty-five years. If steel 
becomes scarce, automobile bodies 
can be made of plastics, for in- 
stance. High prices for tin have 
caused substitution of bottles for 
canned food and beverages, paper 
and cardboard for tobacco, etc. 

Again the world’s potential 
supply of scrap steel and metals 
is larger, with allowances for 
natural growth of populations, 
than during the World War. 
There are more obsolete office 
buildings with steel framework, 
more bridges, more freight cars 
that can be scrapped. Light steel 
scrap can come from old refriger- 
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ators, gas ranges and oil storage 
tanks. 

So far the main difference in 
behavior of the metals now and 
during the World War is that this 
time prices have gone up at the 
start instead of declining as dur- 
ing the early months of the 
World War. Where it took two 
years of the World War to bring 
maximum prices, the top should 
be reached much sooner this time, 
perhaps within nine months, as- 
suming with the British that this 
is to be a three-year war. 

Already the price of tin has ad- 
vanced from 50 cents to 75 cents 
per pound. Manganese ore has 
risen from 30 cents to 50 cents per 
unit, as this is written. Quick- 
silver has advanced from $85 to 
$165 per flask of 76 pounds. 

But these are exceptions and 
have special reasons behind them. 
Copper, on the other hand, rose 
from 10% to only 12 cents per 
pound. The United States Steel 
Corporation announced 20 days 
after the new war started that 
fourth quarter prices will be un- 
changed. Thus in the more im- 
portant metals, though the ten- 
dency is plainly towards higher 
prices, a most conservative course 
is being pursued. 

The theme of this article, as the 
reader has surmised by now, is 
that price advances will be con- 
servative on the whole and the 
impression is that the extreme ad- 
vances of the World War will not 
be duplicated. Bearing out this 
argument is the physical set-up 
in the steel industry. Steel plants 
today are magnificent streamlined 
wizards of production. Continu- 


ous mills can turn out steel with 
a speed undreamed of twenty-five 
years ago. 

The quality of steel has been 
improved over just the past two 
years enough to allow automo- 
bile tops to be stamped out in ons 
piece and one operation—with 
the simplicity that grandma used 
to stamp out fancy cookie shapes 
from dough. 

Bottlenecks in the steel indus 
try have been eliminated. Pig iron 
is no longer allowed to cool at the 
steel mill but continues on in the 
the open hearth furnace. The Bes- 
semer converter has recently been 
improved to allow of fool-proof 
control of processes, 
formerly it depended on the dubi 
ous eyesight of some old steel vet- 
eran. Steel makers have thought- 
fully saved, not scrapped, semi- 
obsolete mills for emergencies, 


whereas 


and some of these were started up 
in late September. 
there is to be high-priced steel, it 
will not be because of shortage, 
as in the World War. 

The following steels and metals 
should be in best demand if and 
as the war continues. Tin plate, 
now enjoying a special boom, fo! 
canning soldiers’ food; steel 
plates for the construction of 
hulls for ships; steel rails and cars 
so that the carriers can transport 
more goods; steel scrap and more 
steel scrap; pig iron and semi-fin 
ished steel which can be manufac 
tured into the finished form de- 
sired; special light steels for air- 
plane parts; automobile steel fo 
trucks and other soldiers’ trans 
port. 


In short il 
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When You Buy 
MOTOR VEHICLE EQUIPMENT 


check it with the legal requirements of 


the states in which it is to be operated 








T is a misdemeanor, in most 

States, to operate any motor 
vehicle or combination of vehicles 
“which is in such unsafe condition 
as to endanger any person, or 
which does not contain 
parts or is not at all times 
equipped with such lamps and 
other equipment in proper condi- 
tion and adjustment as required” 
by various provisions of the exist- 
ing statues or of rules and regula- 
tions duly promulgated under the 
statutes. The laws often specify 
that the use of additional parts 
and accessories not inconsistent 
with the statutory requirements 
is not prohibited. 

Some kinds of equipment, such 
as head and tail lamps, are re- 
quired on all motor vehicles. 
Clearance lamps, turning signals, 
warning lights, must be installed 
on or carried by commercial vehi- 
cles, which because of their size 
and weight are thought to need 
additional equipment as compared 
with the ordinary passenger auto- 
mobile. Safety is thus the prime 
consideration, with the tendency 
to bear down more heavily per- 
haps on the buses and trucks op- 
erated as public carriers, and on 
the larger or heavier privately- 
owned trucks. 


those 
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New safety requirements are 
often introduced gradually: that 
is, they are made applicable to 
vehicles manufactured after a 
specified future date, or owners 
are given several months’ advance 
notice before changes in existing 
vehicles are mandatory. To illus- 
trate the current requirements for 
newly-purchased private trucks, 
the accompanying tables and 
chart are presented. These are 
derived from a digest of state 
statutes, made by the National 
Highway Users Conference. Ac- 
tion taken in regard to equipment 
by 1939 sessions of the legisla- 
tures is included, when available, 
but cannot be taken as complete, 
since in some states the legisla- 
tures have not yet adjourned. An 
effort has been made to outline in- 
formation of the most direct in- 
terest to fleet owners of trucks. 
The states are arranged on a 
regional basis, to permit ready 
comparison of requirements ap- 
plicable in adjoining legislative 
jurisdictions. 


Brakes and Performance 


During the present year four 
states (Ind., Nev., W. Va., and 
Wyo.) have joined the ranks of 
those requiring service brakes on 


all wheels of new motor vehicles. 
A number of others, as the tables 
indicate, have adopted another 
Uniform Code’ provision, that the 
brakes must operate on at least 
two wheels. 

must be fitted 
with brakes that can be controlled 
by the driver of the tractor, in 
about half the states. 


Semi-trailers 


In a few 
cases this applies to all such trail- 
ers. More generally such brakes 
are essential only when the gross 
weight of the semi-trailer exceeds 
a specified figure, such as 1,500 
or 3,000 lb. Other methods of 
determining when brakes must be 
used are also in vogue: for exam- 
ple, a minimum unladen weight or 
a minimum carrying (rated) capa- 
city may be specified, or the mini- 
mum length of the combination, 
or its total gross weight. Unless 
otherwise indicated in the tables, 
the “Semi., G. W.” column shows 
the gross weight above which 
semi-trailers must be fitted with 
brakes. 

Even when brakes on the semi- 
trailers are not mandatory it is 
frequent practice to require that 
combinations must be equipped 
with brakes on one or more of 
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their units, capable of stopping 
them in distances applicable to 
single vehicles. 

These stopping distances are 
shown in the tables, for a speed 
of 20 mile per hour. Some states 
make no distinction between two 
or four (all) wheel brakes, so that 
at a particular speed the stopping 
distance is the same for either 
design. Others require a shorter 
distance for four-wheel brakes, 
than for the two-wheel type. In- 
stead of distinguishing between 
four- and two-wheel brakes, the 
Uniform Code sets forth two 
classes: Vehicles or combinations 
of vehicles having brakes on all 
wheels; and vehicles or combina- 
tions not having brakes on all 
wheels. For these the Code 
stopping distance, at 20 m. p. h., 
is 30 and 40 ft. respectively. 

To determine whether a vehicle 
complies with the law as respects 
stopping distances, the Uniform 
Code recommends the use of an 
approved instrument or testing 
machine. A few fleet operators 
use such devices, and a few en- 
forcement authorities. More often 
an attempt is made to check the 
distance over a measured course. 
There is a great deal of uncer- 
tainty as to the proper methods 
of measuring brake performance. 
The American Standards Associa- 
tion has had a committee of 
specialists at work for a year on 
the problem and hopes in another 
year “to accumulate and analyze 
sufficient data on which to base 
brake testing standards.” 


Identification of Larger Vehicles 


Legislative requirements for 
such fundamentals as_ brakes, 
head and tail lamps are usually 
the same for passenger cars and 
for commercial vehicles. But in 
most states the larger trucks must 
have special marking, something 
to warn drivers of other vehicles 
to keep clear. Clearance and side- 
marker lamps, with color and 
position specified, may be re- 
quired, while frequently flares and 
red flags must be carried and dis- 
played on the highway when the 
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MIDDLE EAST NORTH 
NEW ENGLAND ATLANTIC CENTRAL 
| 
ME. |MASS. N.Y. OHIO | IND. | 
N.H. Rice N.J. WLS. LL. 
VI. CONN. PA. MICH. 
R.V.MIRROR 
——| 
DIRECT. SIGNAL | 
WEST NORTH } 
CENTRAL SOUTH ATLANTIC | 
| 
IOWA |MINN. MD. DEL. |S.C. | GEO. 
KAN. |MO. W.VA. /VA. FLA. | 
N.D. N.C. 
$.D. | 
NEB. | | 
t+— 
R.V.MIRROR | 
+ 4 
DIRECT. SIGNAL 
i 
"7 
EAST SOUTH WEST SOUTH PACIFI | 
CENTRAL CENTRAL —4 
CAL. 
KY. | ALA. OKLA. | ARK. WASH. 
TENN.| MISS. TEX. |LA. ORE. 
t4 
R.V.MIRROR 7 
— 
DIRECT. SIGNAL 
— 
MOUNTAIN | 
WYO. | IDA. |N.M. | MONT. 
NEV. | COL. 
ARIZ. 
UTAH 
R.V.MIRROR 
DIRECT. SIGNAL 
LEGEND: Rear view mirror or directional | 
signalling device required — | 
generally when driver's view to 
rear is obstructed. 
No requirement for rear view | 
mirror or directional signallin 
device. 
a = 
vehicle must be left standing width. Length is often 


there. The accompanying tables 
show the colors to be used on 
front, side and rear clearance 
lamps, also the kind of flares or 
other such warning signals. 
Width of truck is the common 
test for the legal use of clearance 
lamps. Many states demand them 
on all trucks of 80 in. or more 


termining factor in the case of 
side-marker lamps, as when that 
dimension exceeds 20 or 30 ft. A 
number of states require bar 
lights (three lamps in 
mounted at the top of cab o1 
body) at front and rear, in addi- 
tion to the front and rear clear 
ance lamps. The latter must be 
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Brakes and Performance Fl ——Oil burning warning signal (flare), 
See —_—, Clearance Lights or Reflectors, Ss II of a roved t e 
Stop, 20 mph. : Type Type Safety Wind Cl Clea Y l PP yp 
3 No. re ean, Semi ~ - —, Warning Glass, shield —learance lamp 
State Whs. 2 Wh. All Wh. G. W. Front Side Rear Signal Year Wiper FC —Flaring candle or torch 
L —tLantern 
NEW ENGLAND STATES EL —Electric lantern | 
Me. NR 45 30 NR G-A-T NR R-T NR 1937 NR CS —Caution signal, with friction-cap 
N.H. NR 37, 22 3000 G-T NR R-r Fl 1936 NR ignition, for use with disabled ve- | 
——_ - . 2 ee Fa NR R-Cl FI-Fg 1936 M hicle with disabled lighting. 
R.I. 2B 50 50 Tr W-A-t NR . owe sone i. OB —Oil-burning torch, on trucks of 
Conn. NR 40 0 4000 W-A-1 NR W-R-A-T  FI-EM 1937. M more than |-ton capacity, must 
burn at least 12 hours 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES WL—Warning lights or approved re- 
A NR NR 1000V_ Y-1 NR R-T FC-L! 1935. NR flectors 
Pa All 40 30 oe NR NR R-1 FC-EL? | 1935 M EM—Emergency lighting devices to be 
a. 4 { 30 000 s - ? ie Sot O35 
cia A re Rt LRe Rel ln Jn Pn carried on each ——— “4 
; ; : vehicle of more than 2,000 Ibs 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES rated capacity, and on each com- 
Ohio NR? NR NR NR VR VR oT, NR oN bination of tractor and trailer. 
Ind. All 40 30 1500 G-T NR R-T FI-EL-Fg> 1936 NR All —On all (four) wheels 
dy All 40 30 1500 G-BR NR_ R-B FI-EL* 1936 M 2B —Brakes must operate on at least 
Mich. All 40 30, 3000S ACI A-l-F1 A-B NR 1934 M two wheels 
Wis. 2B 50 50 NR G-BI-A-T NR R-I Fl-L? 193¢ M Tr Semi-trailer to be fitted with suit- 
able brakes if part of a combina- 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES tion exceeding 28,000 Ibs. total 
Minn. Two 40 30 1000 W-A-Cl W-A-Cl-Fr R-Cl FILEL-FY 1938 M gross weight b 
, = : ; “ae R-Cl-Rr V Minimum unladen weight (chassis 
| 6S ” a 2) oo B+ FI-EL-Fu 1935 NR and body) for which brakes are 
r -b x Xr 4 
Mo. NR NR NR NR NR NR NR NR NR NR required : 
N. D. 2B NR NR NR W-| NR R-Cl NR NR M Cb —Combinations over 33 ft. long 
Ss. D. 2B 33 33 NR bs : NR = . Fl NR NR Fr ——Front 
Neb. 2B" 40 35 NR G.A-1T NR R T F1-FY NR M Rr - Rear 
Kan. 2B 40 30 NR A l A-T-Fr R-Cl FI-EL 1938 M Tf —On front of semi-trailer 
A-B R-T-R1 R-B Must be carried on every com- 
bination and on trucks of more 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES than, 4.000 lhc. unladen weldht: 
Del 2B 40 30 4000 W-Cl G-C1-Cb -L_E 937 A peas : 
Md. NR 30 30 NR W-N-Cl NR RC RY/CS 1937 NR a 
Va. NR 45 25 4000C A-C] NR R-Cl Fl-Fe¢ : 10% M “ Must be carried on any commer- 
wa <a +s 3000 W-TE NR NR_ NR 1937 NR cial motor vehicle of over 5,000 
NV. s 45 25 4000 A-Cl NR F ".1..Fo 9% i septesien 1e ; ra 
S. ¢ All 4 3() 3000 AC NR ~ : FL Fe 1936 M Ibs cr weight; burn for at 
‘ : ; , A-B R-B ’ east |Z Ours. 
Geo. NR NR NR NR NR} NR NR" NR NR NR 2 Must be carried on trucks or com- 
Fla. Note™ NR NR NR NR NR NR NR NR NR binations of 11,000 Ibs. or more 
sross weight: burn for at least 8 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES owes 
Ky. 2B 40 30 Note W-G-Cl NR R-C LE se : > 
on -e 40 30 1500 W1 NE ve rt a 193 M 1—But each motor vehicle must have 
Ala. 2B NR NR NR W-Cl NR R-Cl CS-Fg_ NR NR sufficient brakes to control it at 
Miss. All 40 30 Note G-Cl G-T-Fr R-Cl FI-EL-Fg 1939 M all times.” 
G-B R-T-R1 R-B For use in daytime, except when 
weather conditions are such as to 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES okie tee Vly, coer 
Ark. All 4( 25 1500 G cl G_T.Fr Rl FLEIL,. 1938 uM signals must be burnt. 
G-B t-T-Rr B = 
La NR 45 45 15008 W.-C NR RC FI-Fg 1937 NR 6.—Must produce. warning Kent con 
Okla All 45 30 3000 W.-C] W.-t-F: R-Y-1 EL™-Fe i 135 M tinuously for 12 hours. 
: R-t-Rr 7 eS ? F 
Tex. 2B 45 $5 NR W-1 NR R-Y-1 Fl NR NR soe Pri —— re Ants pe’ wee 
. ing entire ime (\atter r c- 
MOUNTAIN STATES hicle is standing on country high- 
Mont. NR NR NR NR "Wl NR Rol 7 eee 
Ida. NR NR NR 1500V A-C]l A-Cl-Fr Y R-C] ot ai oo ~ Stopping distance, 30 ft. for Ve- 
R 1 ig cles 5,000 | or | ross 
Wyo. All 40 30 1500 A-Cl A : hy Rt EL". F ata \s 7 ai >f O00 Ibs. or less g 
. nas R-t-R - : weig 
Colo. All 55 40 1500 A-Cl A-Cl-Fr R-Cl OB-Fu-F¢ 1937 M ») Yellow or amber color also per 
A-B R-Cl-Rr R-B mitte 
N.M. 2B NR NR Note NR NR R : OB-Fu-} NR NR : tted. 
Ariz. 2B NR NR NR Ww NR R-Cl NR e ONR ¥ Power or booster brakes required 
Utah 2B NR NR NR G-Cl G-T-Fr R-t NR 193¢ M n trucks of more than 12,000 
; G-B R-T-Rr R-B Ib " 
Nev. All 40 30 = Note? A-CI A-Cl-Fr R-Cl NR NR NR 7 be Ag mkt te 
R-C1-Rr silat dia ni £ ™ - 
equipped with ‘‘front and rear 
PACIFIC STATES reflectors 
Wash. All 45 35 2000 YC NR Rt SOs ees 12.—Vehicles exceeding 16,000 Ibs 
Ore. 2B 37 37 NR A-Cl A-CL Fs R-t FI-EL-Fe NR M gross weight to be ‘‘equipped with 
. . ae ae 7 Cl-Rr : O 
Cal. NR , 33 NR A-Cl ACLFe R-CI eis sete te vacuum booster brakes, electric 
A-Cl-Rr R-1 . ; brakes, or air brakes. 
1} 3.—Every semi-trailer must be 
NOTES B -—Bar lamps, three, 6 to 12 inches apart equipped with brakes that may 
; BR —Bar lamps, three, 6 inches apart be operated by driver of tractor. 
NR —No requirement T —tLamp or reflector 14.— Instead, flares may be carried, 
M —NMandatory equipment t —Lamp and reflector provided fusees are also kept 
A —Amber »  aaiamieatees ready for use. 
G —Green ¢ Red fi ' , 15.—Minimum ‘‘net load weight’’ for 
R —Red e —Ke ag, not less than 12 inches square which brakes are required. 
N —Tinted color other than red FY —Yellow or orange colored flags, 24 inches 16.—Applies to every truck having un- 
W —White square, for use in daylight hours. laden weight of 4,000 Ibs. or 
Y —Yellow Fu —-Fusee required until flare can be lighted: more, and to every truck-tractor 
BI —Blue also red flag for daylight warning 17.—Yellow and green also permitted. 
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mounted as near the top corners 
as possible, to mark the extreme 
width and height of the vehicle. 
It is customary to use red on all 
lamps at or near the rear. At the 
front, as the table shows, green, 
white, amber or yellow are per- 
missible, a number of states giv- 
ing operators the choice of two or 
more of these colors. Maryland is 
most generous perhaps, permit- 
ting use of any “tinted color 
other than red,” in front clear- 
ance lamps. California specifies a 
three-way lamp at each side, 
front and rear, each one to dis- 
play a green light visible to the 
front, rear and side of the ve- 
hicle on which it is located. 

Flares or other warning lights 
must be carried on all trucks in 
the majority of the states. The 
laws further require that such 
signals must be used whenever 
the truck or combination is dis- 
abled on the traveled portion of 
the highway. Warning lights 
must be displayed during the 
hours when vehicle lamps must 
be lighted; red flags during the 
daylight hours. If the vehicle is 
carrying flammables, open-burn- 
ing signals are forbidden, and the 
warning must be conveyed by 
electric lanterns or reflectors, red 
in color. Many state laws also 
provide that if flares are carried, 
fusees also must be available, the 
latter to be used immediately 
after the vehicle has stopped, un- 
til the flares can be lighted and 
put into place. 

The lighter trucks need not 
carry or display flares or flags in 
a few of the states. The line of 
demarcation is drawn in a variety 
of ways. Delaware applies its 
flare law to trucks having a width 


at any part in excess of 80 in.; 
California, to those having an un- 
laden weight of 4,000 lb. or more; 
Connecticut, to those with manu- 
facturer’s rated capacity in ex- 
cess of 2,000 lb., and Pennsylvania 
to trucks or combinations with 
gross weight of 11,000 lb. or more. 


Safety Glass on New Vehicles 


Under the heading “Safety 
Glass, Year’ the tables present a 
chronological history showing the 
date when safety glass was first 
required on all new vehicles. 
Thirty-three states have now 
passed safety-glass laws, accord- 
ing to available information. In 
two of these (Kentucky and Mis- 
sissippi) the laws became effec- 
tive this year. Michigan was the 
pioneer; since 1934 that state has 
forbidden the operation of any 
motor vehicle upon a public high- 
way “unless such vehicle is 
equipped with shatter-proof or 
laminated glass or any glass 
manufactured or fabricated of suf- 
ficient consistency to provide 
against shattering.” Later laws 
as pressed by other states usually 
specify that the windshield, doors, 
windows ana partitions must be 
equipped with safety glass of a 
type approved by the motor vehi- 
cle commissioner or other desig- 
nated authority. 

In the last two or three years 
there has been a tendency to re- 
quire that all replacements shall 
be with safety glass. Seven states 
(Cal., Iowa, Md., Minn., Miss., 
Okla. and Wash.) forbid owners 
procuring or any one else install- 
ing, any glass other than safety 
glass for replacements. 

In addition to requiring glass 
that will lessen the likelihood of 
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injury, when cracked or broken, 
the laws of Nebraska and New 
Jersey contain provisions relating 
to the visibility of the material 
Safety glass must “successfully 
withstand discoloration due to ex 
posure to sunlight or abnormal 
temperatures over an 
period of time.” So 
Nebraska law in part. New Jersey 
prohibits the driving of any motor 
vehicle “equipped with 
glass which causes undue or un 
safe distortion of visibility 01 
equipped with unduly fractured, 
discolored or deteriorated safety 
glass.” 


Windshield Wipers 


The 1938 edition of the Uniform 
Code provides (Section 
“The windshield on every moto! 
vehicle shall be equipped with a 
device for cleaning rain, snow, o1 
other moisture from the 
shield, which device shall be so 
constructed as to be controlled o1 
operated by the driver of the 
vehicle.” This provision has been 
adopted, insofar as it required the 
use of a wiper, in the states as 
indicated in the 
column of the accompanyin; 
tables. The majority of these also 
require control of the wiper by 
the driver. In Idaho new vehicles 
must now be equipped with a 
double wiper, each unit capabl 
of cleaning a surface of not less 
than 120 sq. in. 


extended 
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wind 


right hand 


Mirrors and Turning Signals 


To insure safety when making 
turns the driver must be able to 
see to the rear of his vehicle, and 
in addition, it should be possibl 
for others to see a signal of his 
intention to turn. The rearviev 
mirror helps him to see to the 
rear, while a directional signal 
(lamp or other device) warns 
others of his intention to turn 
One or the other of these devices 
(mirror or signal) is required in all 
but three of the states. Georgia, 
Florida and Montana depend up 
on the driver to look out for him 
self, it would appear. But as the 
accompanying chart indicates, 
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@ Working in your plant in cooperation with 
your men, the Union Drawn Field Service 
Man frequently is able to help you improve 
product quality, increase output or reduce parts 
production costs. 

Sometimes, however, unusual conditions re- 
quire facilities not available in the field. Then, 
he calls upon the Union Drawn Laboratory. 

One of the finest in the industry, this modern 
laboratory is completely equipped and staffed 
with technicians who know the intricacies of 
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steels. On a moment’s notice, the Union Drawn 
Field Service Man can mobilize all its facili- 
ties and direct them toward seeking the most 
efficient and most economical steel for your 
product, or the most practical and resultful 
method of machining or processing. 

But that is not all. Having determined the cor- 
rect steel to furnish you, the laboratory makes 
certain that you receive it. Your every order is 
checked against specifications. From furnace to 
finished bar, every step of processing is under 
the vigilant control of the laboratory. And on 
final inspection, the laboratory must give its ap- 
proval before shipment is made. 

Another vital function of the Union Drawn 
Laboratory is its constant and relentless research 
to further improve the high qualities of strength, 
accuracy, finish, machinability and response to 
heat-treatment uniformly found in Union Cold 
Drawn Bars. Countless developments from this 
source have brought and continue to bring great- 
er profits to users of Union Cold Drawn Steels. 

Don’t hesitate to put your problems up to 
the Union Drawn Field Service Man when he 
calls. Use his experience and the laboratory 
facilities at his command to your advantage. 
Union Drawn Steel Division of Republic Steel 
Corporation, Massillon, Ohio. 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A quick review of the market 





Supply 
BURLAP 


Certs STOCKS of burlap 
at the first of September were 
sharply down by 1114% from the 
previous month, to slightly more 
than 366 million yards, and were 
down further to 295 million yards 
by the first of October. Offerings 
are strictly limited. Mills have in- 
creased their schedules from 45 to 
54 hours weekly. Cargos are being 
routed around Cape Horn, entail- 
ing a delay of several weeks in de- 
livery to the U. S., and cargo space 
is completely booked to the first 
of the year. U. S. Stocks were 
slightly up after several months of 
successive declines, equal to 5 
months supply. 


COAL 


UTPUT of bituminous coal ex- 

panded further: in September, 
and reached a peak for the year at 
mid-month at 8,900,000 tons. Pres- 
ent plans call for maintaining that 
rate through the first quarter of 
1940 on the basis of domestic needs 
plus normal exports; the latter fac- 
tor being subject to increase if 
British and German exports are cut 
off. Industrial stocks are higher. 
Coke supplies at steel centers are 
limited. Lake dumpings are at all- 
time high records. 


COPPER 


pene ISSUANCE of copper sta- 

tistics was suspended last 
month. Soundly based estimates, 
however, indicate that domestic 
production is running around 62 to 
64 thousand tons monthly. No ex- 
pansion is in prospect, though sales 
might be increased. Consumers’ 
stocks and orders are estimated as 
equivalent to 5 or 6 months re- 
quirements, compared to 3 months 
normal supply. The surplus appears 
to have been shifted from producer 
to user, and producers have no de- 
sire to further increase the total 
tonnage of available metal and to 
encourage overbuying. 
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noting major developments in 


supply, demand and prices of 


Demand 


U S. CONSUMPTION of burlap 
* turned upward in August af- 
ter four months of decline, but are 
still short of the corresponding fig- 
ure for last year. Total cutup for 
the first 8 months of 1939 mounted 
to 432 million yards, compared to 
439 million yards in 1938. Demand 
is active, but elicits few bids on 
spot business. An appreciable vol- 
ume of potential demand is being 
diverted to cotton fabrics. 





) ieee tennaee consumption of 
coal increased in virtually all 
classifications and was consistently 
broadening. There is a strong pos- 
sibility that exports may double in 
volume from the present rate of 10 
million tons per year, though de- 
mand for this source has not yet 
developed. Purchase for use, heavy 
Lake cargos, and stocking for in- 
dustrial and commercial use, all 
contributed to the high demand. 


) = ybaggena was brisk throughout 

the month, approaching the 
high levels of June and July despite 
higher prices. The demand factor 
was the more noticeable because of 
producers’ apparent reluctance to 
sell, leaving a large share of the 
business for the custom smelters. 
Actual consumption was also at < 
high rate as brass industries ex- 
panded their operations to 100% o1 
capacity for the first time since the 
World War. A month earlier, th 
rate was 75%, then a two yea 
high. 


selected basic commodities 


Market 


ear QUOTATIONS rose 
daily in the first half of Sep- 
tember, reaching a peak on the 
16th. In this period the list rose 
265 points, standard 40-10%s ad- 
vancing from 5.75 cents per yard to 
8.40 cents, spot. There was a re- 
cession in the third week, and the 
market steadied. A portion of the 
loss was regained in the closing 
days of the month, showing a net 
gain of more than 2% cents. In 
view of the limited offerings these 
prices were somewhat nominal, but 
fairly reflected the market tone. Fu- 
tures followed the spot market in 
the initial rise, but by the first of 
October the normal spread of 35 
to 40 points under spot prices had 
lengthened to 65 points. 


OAL PRICES were stronger 

than for many months past. 
Bituminous prices advanced from 15 
to 40 cents per ton. Several grades 
of West Virginia coal were quoted 
at minimum code levels for the 
first time, and a few went slightly 
above those minimums. Anthracite 
advanced 15 to 30 cents per ton for 
rail shipment and 25 to 40 cents at 
tidewater. Beehive coke was up a 
dollar a ton at the end of the 
month. 


— RISE in copper prices at 

the beginning of September car- 
ried quotations to 1214 cents, but 
after the first week, the price settled 
to 12 cents and stabilized at fhat 
level, as scrap prices were also ad- 
justed to the 12-cent price. In the 
first week of October, quotations 
again advanced and the 12%4-cent 
price was re-established. Great 
Britain has pegged the price of cop- 
per produced within the Empire by 
setting a maximum price of 52 de- 
livered, equivalent to 9 or 10 cents 
per pound, the variation being due 
to erratic sterling exchange. 
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Supply 


COTTON 


ss cotton crop report passed 

almost unnoticed in the exciting 
September textile market, and in 
the knowledge that stocks of the 
staple in public storage and com- 
presses are equal to any require- 
ment. The crop is rated at about 
11.8 million bales, or 1% under the 
1938 total. Mill inventories were 
sharply down to 1 month’s supply 
at the higher consumption rates. 
The 25% curtailment of spindle 
operation was abandoned and after 
the first week of heavy sales no 
deliveries earlier than November 
or December were promised. 


IRON and STEEL 


oo output was sharply up in 
September, attaining a 2-year 
high rate of 83.8% in the closing 
week, and 88% going into October. 
It is now estimated that a rate of 
95% may be reached before the end 
of the year. Advances are now said 
to be limited chiefly by the ability 
to bring idle furnaces and rolling 
mill equipment into operation, and 
this work is being pressed. 


LUMBER 


— output went to higher 
levels in September, 2% under 
the corresponding period of 1937 
and 22% ahead of 1938. Shipments 
were 9% and 28% higher respec- 
tively. For the year to date, pro- 
duction is up 18% and shipments 
16% ahead of last year. 


NAVAL STORES 


HE naval stores markets were 

more than seasonally active in 
September. Stocks of both rosin 
and turpentine rose slightly at 
Southern markets, but supplies of 
popular grades were very short, 
particularly in the darker gum 
rosins and in steam distilled wood 
turpentine. 


PAPER 


7s rate of paper production 
rose in September to 92.2% the 
highest ratio recorded since this 
figure has been issued, five years 
ago and comparable to the first 
half of 1937. Paperboard operations 
rose to 79%. Canadian exports of 
pulp and paper are now under 
strict regulation, but producers 
have jointly pledged themselves to 
maintain a continuous supply. 
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Demand 


6 pee heaviest buying wave since 

early in 1920 taxed the textile 
markets in the first weeks of Sep- 
tember, several successive days wit- 
nessing sales of more than 150 mil- 
lion yards. Industrial constructions 
were the first in demand, led by 
burlap substitutes. Print cloths and 
apparel fabrics followed close be- 
hind. The basic market was rela- 
tively steady, but with advancing 
prices buyers continued to cover 
well ahead of immediate needs. 
Most mills are sold up to produc- 
tion for the balance of the year, and 
some into the first quarter of 1940. 


EMAND was broad; while 

automobile and rail orders led 
in volume, other items contributed 
to an impressive total. There is 
considerable buying for users’ in- 
ventories, which are being substan- 
tially increased. The wave of actual 
buying apparently passed its peak 
in September but there is pressure 
for deliveries, which must be com- 
pleted during this quarter at present 
prices, 


NEW business in September was 
at the highest level since 1930, 
and 42% above production. Hard- 
woods shared in this situation to a 
greater extent than has been the 
case recently, as shipments exceeded 
production by 24% and new orders 
exceeded production by 146%. 


pyewaet ee demand was in good 

volume, particularly in the early 
part of the month. Export inquiry 
was also good though actual sales 
were not heavy. South American 
inquiry was most active. 





| pr enmaroe was brisk and well 

diversified, the most active 
items being kraft, tissue, news and 
paperboard. Manufacturers are mak- 
ing a concerted effort to discourage 
speculative buying and to keep de- 
liveries on a stable month-to-month 
basis. 


Market 


4 igen price of raw cotton ad 

vanced in September from 8.28 
to 8.86, the use being fairly steady 
and experiencing only one setback 
in the middle of the month. The 
closing price was still under the 
levels of two months earlier. Gray 
goods and finished cloths rose not 
ably with successive advances of '%@ 
and ™% cents per yard. The gains 
ranged from % to 1 cent on gray 
goods, and on finished cloths fron 
34 on broadcloth and sheeting to 
cents on lawns and 234 cents 
sateen. 


| iene quarter steel prices 
were reaffirmed without change 
but some revisions were made be 
fore the end of the month—in cut 
nails, bolts and nuts, and the entire 
warehouse list. Pig iron was up $2 
a ton to $23.00, scrap up to $22.5( 
Other steel materials such as fluo 
spar, tungsten and ferromanganes¢ 
advanced from $2.50 to $20.00 pet 
ton. It was not surprising there 
fore to find heavy steel prices 
marked up $5 a ton by one inde 
pendent producer. 


—— prices firmed in Se 
tember, with moderate advances 
in softwoods bringing quotations 
back close to the year’s highs. The 
advance in hardwoods was 
defined, as two mark-ups raised 
prices by 7% to the best levels 
the year. The advances were we 
maintained. 


paces advanced all along 
line. Gum turpentine was 
314 cents per gallon; wood turpe 
tine up 6 cents, a nominal quota 
tion with stocks practically nor 
existent. Dark rosins ranged fron 
no change to $1.05 advance per ba: 
rel; medium grade rosins from 
to 80 cents advance; fine grade 
from 20 to 30 cents advance; wood 
rosins up 95 cents. 


pe prices continued to firm 

The $50 price on news has beer 
extended for the first quarter 
1940... Several items of kraft are 
quoted 2%4 to 5 cents per cwt 
higher than a month ago. Paper 
boards are up $7.50 to $10.00 per 
ton. Mechanical pulp is up $6.00 to 
$7.00 per ton; sulphite pulp up 40 
cents and kraft pulp up 25 to 3{ 
cents per cwt. 


Pa 











Supply 


PETROLEUM 


A* THE beginning of Septem- 

ber, crude oil stocks and pro- 
duction reflected the full effect of 
the shut-ins in Texas and other 
states. Runs to stills continued 
fairly heavy, but with daily average 
production down to 1,677,000 bar- 
rels, the supply of crude in storage 
was rapidly depleted. Output 
mounted rapidly, however, as regu- 
lation was relaxed, and spurred by 
active demand and better prices. 
By mid-month, daily average output 
had doubled, and by the end of the 
month it was up to 3,681,050 bar- 
rels. On October Ist the week-end 
shut-ins were discontinued, and 
drilling of new wells was up to the 
high levels of early summer. 


RUBBER 


TOCKS of crude rubber in the 

United States dwindled to 161,- 
477 tons at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, the smallest total in nine 
years, and representing only a little 
more than three months supplies. 
Offsetting this factor is the assur- 
ance of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, after conference with 
governmental officials of this coun- 
try and Great Britain, that ample 
supplies would be available. More 
concretely, the tonnage afloat to 
U. S. ports is the highest since the 
record rate of November, 1937. 


TIN 


IN stocks were low, and offer- 

ings limited, in September. Pro- 
duction for the first 8 months of 
1939 was down more than 10% 
from the previous year, in line with 
lighter world consumption. With 
the development of the buying 
panic last month, and war demand, 
the International Tin Committee 
raised the 3rd quarter export quota 
from 80 to 100%, making this rul- 
ing retroactive to July Ist and tend- 
ing to give a free market condition. 


ZINC 


URPLUS stocks of zinc are 

down to the low levels of last 
November, and consumers’ inven- 
tories are likewise low. Production 
is being stepped up, but supply is 
still limited. A major factor in this 
situation is the Canadian embargo 
against shipments of metal from 
the Dominion. 
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Demand 


|b germapeane was strong in virtually 

all products. The Bureau of 
Mines estimate of crude oil require- 
ments for October was set at 3,590,- 
300 barrels daily, up 79,600 barrels 
from September, and 3.5% greater 
than actual consumption a year 
ago. The seasonal demand fo! 
heating oils is now being felt, and 
there has been higher industrial 
consumption of heavy fuel oils and 
lubricants, 





HERE was steady factory buy- 

ing of rubber in September, but 
the greatest activity of the month 
in this market was the speculative 
fever of the opening week, which 
subsided when a good volume of 
offerings from the Far East ap- 
peared. Trading in the second half 
month was listless and routine. 
Tire production is at a high rate, 
sales for the year being estimated 
at 50 million units, a 20% increase 
from 1938. 





 ” pergonns apparent consumption 
of tin for the first 8 months 
averaged 12,440 tons per month, 
compared to 12,600 tons a year ago 
Its use has been broadening, how 
ever, with a larger vegetable pack 
that had been expected and an 
active production schedule in the 
automotive industry. Buying was 
feverish in the first half month, and 
continued good, but rather saner, 
throughout the month. 


| Samay was abnormally heavy, 

both for use and on the price 
advance. Unfilled orders at the be- 
ginning of September were less 
than 45,000 tons, and were over 
80,000 tons at the end of the month. 
Galvanized sheet operations were 
sharply up, reaching a new high for 
the year at 74%. 


Market 


HE MARKET tone was com- 

pletely reversed from the weak- 
ness of a month earlier, and chiefly 
on domestic factors. Just before 
the middle of September, exactly a 
month after the August break in 
crude prices, a series of advances 
took place, affecting kerosene, bulk 
heating oils, Diesel oil, gasoline, 
and bunker fuel oils. A week later, 
prices on Pennsylvania lubricants 
were again raised, with Mid-Con- 
tinent grades following suit. All of 
the advances were well held, and 
supported by good demand. At the 
end of the month, the possibility 
of an advance in crude prices was 
strongly considered. 


thal quotations ran up rapidly 
in the war boom of early Sep- 
tember, going from 167% to 25 cents 
in the first week. This was fol- 
lowed by another week of fluctua- 
tion between 20 and 24 cents, after 
which prices held for 10 days at 
22%4 and sagged to 2034 at the Ist 
of October. Tire prices firmed, and 
price shading practically disap- 
peared. A new list is due on No- 
vember Ist, and moderate adjust- 
ments are in order, since the pres- 
ent list is presumably based on 16- 
cent rubber. 


HIS most volatile of metal 

markets ran true to form in 
September, climbing dizzily from 
48 to 75 cents in the first two 
weeks. After that first frenzy had 
passed, the price settled gradually 
to 56 cents on October Ist. Futures 
did not follow the spot market, the 
spread for December delivery being 
as great as 19 cents. The British 
Minister of Supply pegged Empire 
prices at £230 per ton, the pre-war 
level. 


s ipeeay price of zinc was 4.75 cents 

on September lst. By the 5th 
of the month it had climbed to 5.75 
cents. A week later it was up again, 
to 6.25, going on to 6.50 on October 
Ist. The “average price” basis 
for sales reappeared in this com- 
modity, and a considerable volume 
of September buying was on that 
arrangement. The price of concen- 
trates was up $8.50 per ton, to 
$40.00. 
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LAXSEED, from which lin- 

seed oil is manufactured, has 
had an average annual consump- 
tion in the United States, during 
the past few years, of approxi- 
mately 25 million bushels. Several 
years ago it was as high as 45 
million bushels, the recent falling 
off being chiefly a reflection of 
generally depressed business con- 
ditions. In the last twenty years, 
the amount raised in this country 
has varied from about 5 million 
to 31 million bushels. The aver- 
age for the past ten years has 
been slightly better than 12 mil- 
lion bushels per year, or about 
one-half of domestic require- 
ments, though in five of these 
years the crop was about 8 million 
bushels or less. In 1938 it was at 
approximately that figure, but ac- 
cording to the August 1939 esti- 
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ow LINSEED OIL 
comes to MARKET 


FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK 


mates, the present crop. will 
amount to 15,750,000 bushels. 
This increase appears to be due 
to the encouragement given by 
the government to farmers in the 
Northwestern producing states— 
Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, and Montana—because in 
1938 this appeared to be a more 
attractive crop than wheat. 
Besides our domestic produc- 
tion, flaxseed is grown extensive- 
ly in Argentina, India, Canada, 
China, Russia, and various other 
countries. Practically all of the 
seed imported into the United 
States comes from Argentina. It 
is harvested there in December 


and January, and in this cou 
during July and August. 


Since it is a commodity with 


world market, and we are 
pendent on imports for a substa 
tial portion of domestic requi! 


ments, the world figures on c! 


and on current demand for linse: 
oil naturally influence the pric: 


but the domestic crop is on 
the major factors in this 
sideration. The U. S. Governm«s 


issues a crop prediction each yea 


on July 10, and from that date 
the crop and weather conditi 


are closely watched, exerti 


either bearish or bullish influen: 


on the price of the oil. 





+ 
















The Minneapolis Chamber oi 
Commerce and the Duluth Board 
of Trade are the two grain ex- 
changes which are the primary 
markets for handling the crops of 
the four states mentioned above. 
Within the past two or three 
years California has been produc- 
ing more flax, and according to 
the estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture, this year’s crop will 
be about three times greater than 
the previous ten year average. 
This is sold and used almost en- 
tirely on the West Coast. Texas 
has also stepped into the picture 
recently as a potential producer 
of flaxseed on a large scale. 

In the northwestern producing 
area, the farmers do not specialize 
in flax, but plant it as a part of 
their general crop. It was 
formerly the custom to plant it as 
the first crop on newly broken 
land, but not much new land is 
being brought in at the present 
time. This explains the wide 
variation in crops, which depend 
on the extent of the acreage which 
the farmers may see fit to sow to 
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flax, as well as on the weather 
conditions and consequently yield 
per acre. 


From Crop to Crusher 


When the farmer has grown his 
flax, he harvests it by combines 
and takes it to the country eleva- 
tor, occasionally on consignment 
but usually on a direct sale basis. 
In the Northwest, the farmers’ co- 
operative elevators have been de- 
veloped to a very considerable 
extent. Line companies repre- 
senting the larger crushers have 
a number of elevators extending 
throughout the producing coun- 
try, and there are also indepen- 
dent dealers. 

The price that the farmer re- 
ceives for his flax is the current 
price at the Minneapolis or 
Duluth market, less freight to the 
market, and less the country 
elevator’s margin, covering its 
cost of doing business and its 
profit. The elevator in turn 
hedges its purchases from the 
farmer by selling the seed for 
future delivery at Minneapolis or 
Duluth, generally using both 
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markets according to whichever 
one has the more favorable quota- 
tions at the time. 

When the country elevator has 
accumulated a sufficient amount 
of flaxseed to make shipment de- 
sirable, it is consigned to a com- 
mission man at either one of the 
markets. Upon arrival! of the flax, 
it is inspected by federally 
licensed inspectors. The commis- 
sion man also has a sample of the 
lot taken by independent sam- 
plers, and if he is not satisfied 
with the grade placed upon it by 
the federal inspector, he can ap- 
peal for a regrading. The stand- 
ard commission for the broker 
is 1% cents per bushel. 

There are large crushing plants 
at Minneapolis, having a capacity 
of about 8 million bushels per 
year, procured chiefly through the 
local market. The flax from 
Duluth has generally been 
shipped to eastern’ crushing 
plants, but the situation has 
changed in the past ten years or 
so, until the eastern plants now 
get most of their material from 
the Argentine, purchasing through 
a number of firms which are in 
actual contact with the Argentine 
growers. 


PURCHASING 


Extracting the Oil 

The flaxseed is processed by the 
crushers for the linseed oil that 
it contains. It is first cleaned of 
chaff and foreign matter by blow- 
ing a current of air through it as 
it passes through a system of 
oscillating screens. The seed 
drops from the screens into large 
bins over the crushing rolls. 

The rolls are usually 5-high, so 
arranged that the seed passes 
back and forth between each pair 
of rolls, thus receiving four sepa- 
rate crushings. Each roll weighs 
from one-half to one ton, and its 
full weight rests on the roll be- 
low, so that when the seed has 
passed through the machine it 
has been reduced to a very fine 
mesh. 

In order to obtain the best yield 
of oil from the seed, it is neces- 
sary to break down the oil cells, 
which are so small that even the 
crushing does not break them. 
The finely ground seed is there- 
fore dropped into tempering ket- 
tles, where it is heated evenly 
throughout, while being agitated 
with a small amount of steam. 
This releases the oil contained in 
the microscopic cells. 

The mash thus obtained is then 
dropped from an opening at the 
bottom of the kettle into 
what is commonly called 
the “cake buggy.” The lat- 
ter spreads the meal into 
the cake former, where it is 
pressed under 500 lbs. into 
a formed cake suitable for 
the hydraulic press. A pad 
of hair is then put on each 
side of the cake and it is 
lifted by hand into place 
on the press. This may be 
likened to a set of shelves, 
one cake with its mats be- 


The cells. yield-their oil un- 
der 4,000 pounds of pres- 
sure in the hydraulic press. 
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ing placed on each shelf. The 
cakes are about 31 x 10 inches in 
size, and 1!% inches thick, and a 
press will take about twenty of 
these cakes. Five and a half 
bushels of seed are required to 
fill the press, and each press 
yields about six barrels of oil in 
a 24-hour day of continuous 
operation. Approximately twen- 
ty bushels of domestic seeds are 
required for each barrel of oil. 
The Argentine seed yields about 
5% more oil per bushel than do- 
mestic seed, and the Bombay va- 
riety of Indian seed yields about 
5% more than the Argentine. 
After the press is filled, the 
hydraulic pressure is turned on, 
and a giant piston slowly pushes 
the shelves together from below. 
It continues until the whole press 
is under a pressure of 4,000 lbs. 
per square inch. The pressure is 
left on for an hour, while the oil 
flows down to the bottom of the 
press and back and forth through 
a series of troughs to settle out 
the suspended matter. From there 
it goes to a filter press, where it is 
filtered through cloth and comes 
out as a clear amber oil, which is 
again filtered through cloth and 
paper to remove all impurities. It 
may then go into storage tanks 
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for shipment as raw linseed « 
or go on for further refining 
special linseed oils. 

The residual by-product “cak« 
is ground up for cattle f 
Domestic cake is crushed 
used in this country, but the cak: 
from imported seed is largely 
ported for the same purpose sinc 
there is a drawback allowanc: 
the import duty, amounting t 
cents per bushel. The price 
tained for the cake is one of th 
important factors in determinin; 
the price for which the oil must 
sell, since these are the only two 
products obtained from the pro 
ess, and the return from 
sources is necessarily closely 
lated. 


Marketing the Oil 
Formerly, most of the oil 
used in the raw state, simply be 
cause it was not available in any 
other form. However, raw oil may 
contain as much as .2% moistur: 

and 2% of “Foots” and “‘b 

which is the mucilage-like sub 
stance present in the seed as cel 
walls. It may have all of these 
and still be of fair average quality 
passing the requirements of th: 
A.S.T.M. and Federal specifica 
tions. The development of mo: 














DOMESTIC ACREAGE, YIELD AND PRODUCTION OF FLAXSEED 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


ACREAGE HARVESTED 
in Thousands of Acres 


Average 

1928-32 1936 

Minnesota ....... 706 719 
North Dakota .... 1,225 225 
South Dakota .... 458 53 
ok ks 284 13 
eT. oS 39 42 
A eee 19 10 
Wisconsin ....... 7 4 
Rl a ce « 34 60 
nee wo... 2,772 1,126 


ern refining methods now makes 
available at moderate premiums a 
full line of high quality special 
oils which have to a great extent 
replaced raw linseed oil in the 
paint, varnish and allied indus- 
tries. 

The most commonly accepted 
specifications are Federal Speci- 
fication JJJ-0-336, and A.S.T.M. 
Specification D234-28: 


Specific Gravity... .0.930 to 0.936 


Iodine Number......... 177 min. 
Saponification Number 189 to 195 
Acid Number........... 4.0 max. 
Unsaponifiable Matter...-. .1.5% 
Loss on Heating........... 0.2% 
Foots, heated sample........ 1% 
Foots, chilled sample........ 4% 


High grade oil may have an 
iodine number of 185 or higher. 
Boiled oils will have higher speci- 
fic gravity, lower iodine number, 
and darker color. Some states 
prescribe chemical and physical 
limits by law, a_ protection 
against adulteration with other 
less expensive seed oils, rosin oil, 
fish oils, etc., the presence of 
which is not apparent on visual 
inspection, particularly in the case 
of the darker boiled oils. 

The New York Produce Ex- 
change inaugurated a market for 
trading in linseed oil, but there 
was so little activity in this com- 
modity that it was discontinued 
in October 1938. It can however 
be bought from the crushers for 
either spot or future delivery, the 
crusher being the one to set the 
spread and also how far forward 
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1937 


YIELD PER ACR 
in Bushels 
Average 
1938 1923-32 1936 1937 


453 453 9.3 4.9 9.0 
292 298 6.1 2.7 5.4 
53 45 6.1 2.5 4.3 
14 42 5.6 4.0 3.1 
57 51 6.3 4.0 5.8 


8 10 9.8 8.0 11.5 

4 4/1 11.5 10.0 10.5 
53.51 the ee ve 
934 954 6.9 4.7 7.6 


he will sell. The oil is sold to in- 
dustrial consumers by the pound, 
and quotations are on the raw oil 
basis, with premiums for the re- 
fined oils. Being a world com- 
modity, the price frequently fluc- 
tuates from day to day. Direct 
sales are practically all in tankcar 
or carload quantities of six, eight 
or ten thousand gallons, smaller 
lots being handled by jobbers in 
drums and smaller containers. In 
territories where consuming in- 
dustries are concentrated, and 
close to the linseed mill, delivery 


E PRODUCTION 
in Thousands of Bushels 
Average 
1938 1928-32 1936 1937 1938 
10.5 6,040 3,523 4,077 4,756 
5.0 5,944 608 1,548 1,490 
8.5 2,170 132 228 382 
5.0 1,149 52 43 210 
7.2 241 168 331 367 
12.0 178 80 92 120 
11.0 79 40 42 44 
195 670 728 i 802 
8.6 15,996 5,273 7,089 8,171 


is often made in tank trucks car- 
rying from 35 to 70 barrels of oil 
in bulk. There is practically no 
export trade. 

About 65% of the domestic 
consumption is in the paint and 
varnish industries, and 20% in the 
manufacture of linoleum and 
other floor The re- 
maining 15% goes to a variety of 
other uses, among the more im- 
portant of these being printers’ 
ink, oiled cloth and clothing, imi- 
tation and patent leather, foun- 
dry oils, and rubber substitutes. 


coverings. 





Continuous Process for Viscose 


NEW continuous process 

for the production of vis- 
cose yarn was described by M. P. 
Epstein of the Industrial Rayon 
Corp., at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the American Association 
of Textile Technologists. 


Production starts, as in the 
standard process, with the sheet 
of pulp board, which is mercer- 
ized, shredded, aged, dissolved, 
and prepared for spinning in the 
usual way. 


In ordinary practice, the honey- 
like viscose is pumped through a 
spinerette or nozzle containing 
many fine holes, in an acid bath 
which coagulates the viscose into 
a thread. It is then twisted in a 
revolving pot, reeled in 44-inch 
skeins, mounted on rods, washed 
and dried; desulphurized and 
washed again; bleached. scoured, 
lubricated in an oil shower, 


wrapped, centrifuged, dried, con- 
ditioned, and wound. 


In the new process, this entire 
series of operations, normally re- 
quiring frequent rehandling and 
an elapsed time of from eighty to 
ninety hours, is accomplished in 
six minutes on a single machine 
nineteen feet in height. By means 
of a “self advancing reel,” about 
2,000 feet of yarn are actually in 
transit on each spinning end, un- 
der precision control and practi- 
cally without strain. 


The advantages of the process, 
besides the tremendous saving of 
time, are the elimination of in- 
jury, knots and breakage due to 
excessive handling, and greater 
uniformity since the yarn is not 
subjected to variations in winding 
and other treatments which influ- 
ence the dyeing quality of the 
yarn. 
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Personalities in the News 


HARRY F. KOLB, for the past 
two years director of purchases 
for the Hercules Powder Co., at 
Wilmington, Del., has _ been 
transferred to the company’s 
Universal By-Products Division 
at San Francisco, in the Casein 
Department. In his new assign- 
ment, Mr. Kolb returns to the 
scene of the greater part of his 
35 years’ service with the com- 
pany and its affiliates. He was 
western purchasing agent for 





A SAFETY FACTOR TO 


Resist Stadgs Hamme 


—BUILT INTO EVERY PARKER-KALON 
COLD-FORGED SOCKET SCREW 


| PRECISE CONTROL OF DUCTILITY — To protect you against 
failure of socket screws under heavy shock loads, Parker-Kalon 


many years and assistant mana- 
ger at San Francisco prior to his 
work at Wilmington. J. B. 
JOHNSON, formerly manager 
of the San Francisco distict, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Kolb as director of pur- 
chases at Wilmington. 


F. J. BUMBACH has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the 
Keystone Public Service Co., Oil 
City, Penna., succeeding the late 
B. L. Cole. 
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controls vitel ductility to a “‘hair's breadth." On this modern 
Olsen Machine in Parker-Kalon's Laboratory, socket screws are 
literally pulled to pieces, then checked for elongation. You'll 
never see a brittle Parker-Kalon Cold-forged- Socket Screw! 


"16 POINT QUALITY-CONTROL” Leads 
Critical Buyers to Demand PARKER-KALON 


A Ductility Test is only one of 16 check-ups on 
important characteristics of Parker-Kalon Cold-forged 
Socket Screws. In a laboratory without counterpart in 
the industry, quality is guarded by thorough tests and 
inspections covering: 

1—Chemical Analysis. 2—Tensile Strength. 3—Duc- 
tility. 4—Torsional Strength. 5—Ability to take Shock 
Loads under Tension. 6—Resistance to Shock Loads 
under Shear. 7—Hardness. In addition, there is a rigid 
inspection of these essentials: 8—Head Diameter. 
9—Head Height. 10—Concentricity of Head to Body. 
11—Socket Shape. 12—Socket Size. 13—Socket Depth. 
14—Centricality of Socket. 15—Class 3 Fit Threads. 
16—Clean Starting Threads. 

In this way Parker-Kalon maintains a new higher 
standard of quality ...a standard that satisfies critical 
buyers. Send for free samples ... see for yourself. 


PARKER-KALON CORP., 206 Varick St., New York. S 


PARKER -KALON 


/ 
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L. W. JONES 


LESTER W. JONES, Pur- 
chasing Agent for McCormick 
& Co., Inc., Baltimore, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors 
of that organization. Mr. Jones, 
who came with the company 
seven years ago to establish a 
centralized purchasing depart- 
ment, has served four terms as 
chairman of the Junior Execu- 
tive Board, is a member of the 
merchandising committee, and a 
director of the McCormick Sales 
Co. and the McCormick Ware- 
house Co. 


G. B. EDMONDSON for- 
merly city auditor at Fargo, N. 
D., has been appointed State 
Purchasing Agent by the Board 
of Administration. 


HAROLD KEENAN, for the 
past several years associated 
with the Sedgwick County (Kan- 
sas) Highway Department at 
Wichita, has been named County 
Purchasing Agent to succeed the 
late William Graham. 


H. W. CHRISTENSEN has 
been appointed General Purchas- 
ing Agent of the Columbia Steel 
Co., subsidiary of U. S. Steel 
Corp., with headquarters at San 
Francisco. He succeeds L. S. 
JONES, retired. Mr. Christensen 
became purchasing agent for the 
Llewellyn Iron Works, Los 
Angeles, in 1920, and was named 
general purchasing agent of its 
successor company, Consolidated 
Steel Corp., in 1928, resigning in 
1933 to joint the Columbia Steel 
Co., as manager of the rolled 
steel products department. He 
has been an active member of 
the Los Angeles association, serv- 
ing as president at the time of 
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Reducing toa 
NEW LOW 


Comented Cartide Teale 


NorRTON METAL BONDED DIAMOND WHEELS 


ERE’S a diamond wheel that can really “take it’—a wheel so durable 

that it will outlast several resinoid bonded diamond wheels on the off- 

hand grinding of single point cemented carbide tools—a wheel so strong 
that it resists grooving and rounding of the corners. 


In this new Norton Metal Bonded Wheel the diamonds are actually imbedded 
in solid metal—a special alloy that holds the tiny diamond particles securely 
to resist the severe usage for which this wheel is specifically recommended. 


Not only is this Norton Wheel cutting costs because of its long life 
and resistance to damage but also because its smoother 

grinding action makes it possible in many cases 

to recondition tools with one wheel 

instead of two separate wheels 

for roughing and finishing. 


Full information upon request 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


w-727 
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the N.A.P.A. convention in that 
city in 1926. The following year 
he was Vice President for Dis- 
trict No. 1, N.A.P.A. He has a 
distinguished record of service 
in the World War as a captain in 
the Field Artillery, was for 
several years Commander of the 
mounted squad of the Los 
Angeles Police Department, and 
was a judge at the equestrian 
events in the 1932 Olympic 
games. 


DR. RUSSELL FORBES, 
Commissioner of Purchase for 
the City of New York, addressed 
the annual banquet session of the 
League of Virginia Municipali- 


. Lwe New 
Centrifugal 
Motorpumps 


Compact — Modern — 
Flexible in Installation— 


for Supplying Coolant 


or for light transfer work 


Can be mounted either horizontally 
or vertically. 


Motors are fully enclosed with per- 
manently sealed ball bearings for 
dependability and long service. 


— No. 240 has flange mounting integral 
IBS with pump - - - - eliminating inlet 
t piping. 





ties at Old Point Comfort, Sep- 
tember 18th, urging the adoption 
of a plan of centralized purchas- 
ing for all cities. 


GEORGE L. BARTA, Pur- 
chasing Agent of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., retired from 
active business October Ist after 
fifty years of service in the com- 
pany’s Brooklyn office. 


HARRY WEIR has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the 
National City Bank, New York, 
succeeding FREDERICK 
SCHNEIDER, retired. Mr. Weir 
has been assistant 
agent since 1922. 


purchasing 





— A Complete 
Line of Pumps 


— Geared — Vane — Centrifugal — 
including Motorpumps— 
for—Circulating Liquids 
— Forced Feed Lubrication 
— Maintaining Pressure 
— Supplying Coolant 
— Hydraulic Systems 
Write for Pump Catalog. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 





BROWN & SHARPE 





E. J. PARENT, Purchasing 
Agent of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works at Niagara Falls, has been 
appointed General Purchasing 
Agent of the company with of- 
fices in New York City, where 
the major part of the buying for 
the Niagara Falls, Lake Charles 
(La.) and Saltville (Va.) plants 
will be centralized. Mr. Parent 
is a past president of the Buffalo 
Association. 


J. C. POTTS, Purchasing 
Agent of the Treadwell Con- 
struction Co., Midland, Penna., 
has been elected secretary-treas- 
urer of that company. E. M. 
NEASE succeeds Mr. Potts as 
purchasing agent. 


Obituary 


A. H. ELLISON, Purchasing 
Agent of the Pittsburgh Coke & 
Iron Co., died August 9th. 


JOHN WILLIAMS, Purchas- 
ing Agent of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, died in St. 
Paul’s Hospital, Vancouver, on 
August 17th, following an opera- 
tion. Mr. Williams was an ac- 
tive member and past president 
of the British Columbia Associa- 
tion. 


CHARLES W. STIERS, 52, 
for the past 18 years purchasing 
agent of the Chrysler Corp., at 
its New Castle, Ind., plant, died 
in that city September 8th after 
a protracted illness. 


JOHN HENRY RENKEN, 50, 
formerly City Purchasing Agent 
at Charleston, S. C., died sud- 
denly at his home, September 
9th. 


COL. CHARLES ARCHER 
OSBORNE, 70, who was ap- 
pointed as the first Director otf 
the Department of Purchase and 
Printing, State of Virginia, when 
that office was created in 1918, 
and served in that capacity un- 
der five governors, died at Rich- 
mond, September 17th, of a heart 
attack. 


FREDERICK J. BROWN, 
for many years purchasing agent 
for the Smith Worthington Co., 


Hartford, Conn., died at his 
home in that city, September 
17th. 


CHARLES W. McINTOSH, 
64, New England Purchasing 
Agent for Swift and Co., died at 
his home in Lexington, Mass., 
October Ist. 
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Purpose LETTERHEADS 


SEND FOR 
your copy of portfolio “Letter- 
heads that Tell and Sell” with 
practical examples of in- 
creased letterhead efficiency. 
Address your request to Sales 


Dept. R. 


ot 


Letterheads identify a business but modern business 
letterheads perform other specific functions — they 
“sell” as well as “tell”. The tastefully designed business 
letterhead can sell a product, announce a special event, 
feature business services. The new Adirondack Bond 
portfolio tells how — send for it. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: BOSTON - CHICAGO: CLEVELAND 


Ai INTERNATIONAL PAPER Zoe 


Made by the Makers.of: TICONDEROGA TEXT - TICONDEROGA BOOK PAPERS - TICONDEROGA VELLUM - CHAMPLAIN 
CHAMPLAIN BOOK PAPERS - SARATOGA BOOK PAPERS - SARATOGA COVER - LEXINGTON O 
ADIRONDACK BOND AND LEDGER - BEESWING MANIFOLD - INTERNATIONAL MIMEO SCRIPT 
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Among the 
Associations 


SEPTEMBER 1 


PORTLAND — Luncheon 
meeting of the OREGON AS- 
SOCIATION, at the Mallory 
Hotel. Speaker: Marshall Dana, 
“Recent European Developments 
As They Affect the United 
States.” 


SEPTEMBER 5 


OAKLAND—Luncheon meet- 
ing of the EAST BAY GROUP, 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel: Speaker: Paul 
Trotter, “Selling Yourself in 
Business.” 





J \nner Box held. 

firmly in 
_center of 
| outer box by 
unique design 
of top and 
bottom cush- 
ion pads. 


| Air Cushion 
on all sides of 
inner box pro- 
tects contents 
| from shocks 
| absorbed by 
Outer Box. a 











6935 W. 65th STREET 





BRUNT builds 
better BOXES 


WHEN YOU HAVE A PACKAGE PROBLEM BRUNT 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS PERFORM WHERE STANDARD 
SeemmerAm .tfttltw 






The Suspension Pack insures safe 
delivery of light weight fragile articles. 


BRUNT & COMPANY 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 





remember that 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SEPTEMBER 7 

SAN FRANCISCO— 
Luncheon meeting of the 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION, at the Palace 
Hotel. Speaker: Roland W. 
Peterson, Purchasing Agent of 
the Glidden Co., “Right Buying— 
Time, Place, Price.” 


RENO, PENNA. — Dinner 
meeting of the NORTHWEST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA AS- 
SOCIATION, at Wanango 
Country Club. Round table dis- 
cussion of departmental pro- 
cedure and the commodity out- 
look. 


SEPTEMBER 9 
KALAMAZOO — Dinner 
meeting of the KALAMAZOO 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION, at 
the Columbia Hotel. Round table 


discussion of commodity mar- 
kets and price trends. 


SEPTEMBER II 


WYOMISSING, PENNA. — 
Dinner meeting of the READ- 
ING ASSOCIATION, at the Iris 
Club, with the new officers in 
charge. Round table discussion 
of commodity price situation. 


HOUSTON—First fall meet- 
ing of the HOUSTON ASSO- 
CIATION, at the Rice Hotel. 
Three new members were added. 
Round table discussion of com- 
modity price trends. 


SEPTEMBER 12 

NEW YORK—Dinner meet- 
ing of the METROPOLITAN 
PURCHASING ASSISTANTS 
CLUB, of the Great Northern 
Hotel. Speaker Benedict Van 
Voorhis, Division Purchasing 
Agent of E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours Co., “Industrial Purchas- 
ing.” 


CINCINNATI — Golf outing, 
dinner meeting of the CINCIN- 
NATI ASSOCIATION, at the 
Clovernook Country Club. 
Speaker: Dick Bray, sports an- 
nouncer for Station WSAI, 
“Sidelights on Broadcasting 
Sports Events.” Preliminary 
plans and organization for the 
1940 N.A.P.A. convention, to be 
held in Cincinnati, were dis- 
cussed. 


TULSA—Dinner meeting of 
the TULSA ASSOCIATION. 
Round table discussion on the 
question, “What effect will war 
have on prices?” 
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(x) FACTORY : 
© WAREHOUSE STOCK 0 
¢ DISTRIBUTOR STOCK 


NEXT TIME =e) WANT TOOLS 


ina—= = 2 huny.. 
THINK’ ioe THIS MAP 


You are within a few minutes, at most a few hours of an ade- 
quate stock of G. T. D. Greenfield tools. Back of distributors’ stocks 


are six factory or warehouse stocks, and for “rush” specials there 



















are two fully-equipped plants at strategic centers. 


This distributing service to the country’s small tool users is the 
more valuable because it covers a line whose quality and accuracy 
is known and recognized—the most widely sold and widely specified 
line in the United States. 

You can safely depend on G. T. D. Greenfield tools and G. T. D. 
Greenfield deliveries. 


GREENFIELD TAP & DIE CORPORATION Greenfield, Mass. 


Detroit Plant: 2102 West Fort St. Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
In Canada: Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 


veel DRILLS \"B 
SCREW PLATES | w 
| PIPE TOOLS FS 
REAMERS 
J. GAGES /)&, 
Ly TA 
/BUTORS 
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“LIGHT-CONDITIONING 
AIDS PRODUCTION... 
RAISES MORALE” 


Says the Factory Manager of THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY, 
“CELLOPHANE” converters, Cleveland 


Good light from 300 watt G-E 








Mazpa lamps in RLM reflectors on 12’ centers 


supplements daylight in the Dobeckmun plant, makes work go faster and easier. 


IGHT-CONDITIONING in our 
factory is more than an aid to 
production.” according to the fae- 
tory manager of the Dobeckmun 
Company. “It makes the plant cheer- 
ier, it raises morale. it contributes 
to the well-being of our employees 
by helping prevent eyestrain. 
“By making surround- 
ings more pleasant. it 
has a psychological ef- 
fect—it 
happiness. We believe in 


contributes to 


providing good light.” 
Good light is a necessity 
in every industrial plant. 





lt helps everyone see more easily, 
work with less fatigue, and do a more 
efficient job. As in many other lead- 
ing manufacturing plants, the Do- 
beckmun Company uses the new 
G-E Mazpa lamps. Because these 
lamps stay brighter longer, they 
give more light for the current con- 
sumed, 

lor a free copy of a valu- 
able booklet, “Lighting 
for Production in the 
factory,” write General 
tleetric Company, Dept. 
166-P-J. Nela Park. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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SEPTEMBER 13 

MINNEAPOLIS—Plant visit 
of the TWIN CITY ASSOCIA- 
TION, at the B. F. Nelson Mfg. 
Co., followed by a dinner meet- 
ing at the Radisson Hotel. 
Speaker: Walter H. Hallstein of 
Chicago, District Vice President, 
N.A.P.A. Forum on purchasing 
policies under present market 
conditions. 


COLUMBU S — Buffet 
luncheon and outing of the CO- 
LUMBUS ASSOCIATION, at 
the summer home of Richard H. 
Evans, on Big Walnut Creek. 
There was a program of outdoor 
sports during the afternoon. 


BUFFALO—Dinner meeting 
of the BUFFALO ASSOCIA- 
TION, at the Lafayette Hotel. 
Speakers: Abel C. Kay, Purchas- 
ing Agent of Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, and Mar- 
tin A. Brumbaugh, Professor of 
Statistics, University of Buffalo, 
“The Commodity Outlook,” 
There was a spirited forum dis- 
cussion of the present price ad- 
vance. 


SEPTEMBER 14 

LOS ANGELES — Dinner 
meeting of the LOS ANGELES 
ASSOCIATION, at the Elks 
Club. Symposium: What Effect 
Will the War Have on Com- 
modity Prices? Steel, textiles, 
chemicals, rubber, non-ferrous 
metals, paper and pulp, petro- 
leum products, paints and oils, 
agricultural products. 


SPRINGFIELD — Fall out- 
ing and golf tournament of the 
WESTERN MASSACHUS- 
ETTS ASSOCIATION, at the 
Springfield Country Club. A 
dinner meeting was held at the 
clubhouse. Frank E. Phillips, 
National Director, reported on 
the San Franscisco convention, 
and Major J. A. Bonneau of the 
26th Division Ordnance Corps 
also addressed the meeting on 
“Our Army, Its Organization, 
Its Operation and Its Mission.” 
R. A. Carpentier of Storms Drop 
Forging Co. was general chair- 
man of the outing, and W. M. 
Case of Perkins Machine & Gear 
Co. presided at the dinner. 


SEATTLE—Dinner meeting 
of the WASHINGTON AS- 
SOCIATION, at the Olympia 
Hotel. Motion pictures of the 
annual picnic at Beaver Lake 
were shown. Joseph C. Blucher 
led a discussion on “Current 
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Atkins Super-Power Blades are available in 
two tooth spacings: No. 400 for rounds up to 
5" or equivalent square stock; No. 500 for 

° rounds over 5” or equivalent. 


SAWS 


CERTIFIED SAWS, SAW TOOLS, 
MACHINE KNIVES, ETC 





The story is brief, but of great significance t 
the P.A. who periodically faces the problem of 
selecting hack saw blades. The picture s! 
one of the dozens of practical tests wh 
preceded announcement of the New Atk 
Super-Power Blades No. 400-500 to the met 
cutting world. Cutting 3” round chrome nick 
molybdenum steel bars, as shown, thes: 
blades far surpassed all previous test record 
— and ended these grueling tests with 

of cutting life left. 

Based on these and other tests, the new blad 
are unquolifiedly offered to cut 25% 
metal on the same job alongside other saw: 
What's more, their scientific tooth des 
permits faster and straighter cutting than eve 
before. Have your shop run its own test: 
Atkins Super-Power Blades — the results 
soon demonstrate their unparalleled at 
to lower the “cost per cut.” 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY, 4465S. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
American Sanitary Rag Co.. 
600 Degraw St. 


Delia Waste Products Corp.. 


1557 Dean St. 


American Sanitary Rag Co., 
1001 W. North Ave. 
Chicago Sanitary Rag Co., 


2137 So. Loomis St. 1024 Vickroy St. 


CLEVELAND, O. ST. LOUIs, MO. 


Manseo Corp., 
3524 East 74th St. 


Wiping Materials Inc., 
2000 N. Main St. 





sists of Forty-seven Members 
Twenty-one of the United States and 
Canada. This advertisement is Spon- 
sored by the Following Members. 


Armstrong Sanitary Wipers Co., 
1233 Spring Garden Ave., N.S. 
Scheinman-Neaman Co., 


For prices and samples write any above member. For Institute specifications write any 
member or The Sanitary Institute of America, 105 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Whether it's a Wiper or a Wrench= 


You wouldn’t expect a watch repairer to work with a pipe-wrench 
Nor would an optometrist’s pliers be well adapted for work on a 
locomotive. Each job requires a tool fitted to the need. 


For the same reason a good wiping material must be versatil: 
And that’s one important reason why the man who works on th 
job prefers rags—material that can, if necessary, be torn to pré 
vide a wiper the proper size for the task at hand. Of course h« 
wants them sterilized—safe to use. 


The Sanitary Institute of J lmerica Con- For versatile sterilized wiping mate: 


Demand the Sanitary Institute Lal 


in 


every Bale! 
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Commodity Prices and Future 
Outlook.” Victor E. Rabel of the 
Star Machinery Co. spoke on 
“Observations While Traveling 
Through Europe,” illustrating 
his talk with motion pictures. 


SAN FRANCISCO— 
Luncheon meeting of the 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION, at the Palace 
Hotel. Colored motion picture, 
“Guatemala,” presented by John 
H. Rogers, Pan-American Air- 
ways System. 


DALLAS — Meeting of the 
DALLAS ASSOCIATION, at 





the Adolphus Hotel. Forum on 
the war’s effect on commodity 
markets. 


SEPTEMBER 15 


ENDICOTT, N. Y. — Plant 
visit of the ROCHESTER AS- 
SOCIATION, at the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 


SEPTEMBER 19 


PITTSBURGH — Dinner 
meeting of the PITTSBURGH 
ASSOCIATION, at the William 
Penn Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Kings- 
ley R. Smith, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Psychology at The Penn- 











OUR GUARANTEE 


Every article bought from this catalog is guaran- 
teed to be exactly as illustrated and described, 
and to give satisfaction. Any article that is not 
satisfactory may be returned for credit or cash 


refund within ten days from date of purchase. 


and OUR POLICY 


It has been our policy for more than 27 years to 
supply quality merchandise at lowest possible 
prices and to render un- 
excelled service. The 
steady growth of this 
business is due to our ad- 


herence to this policy. 





» (tmrpentses , 
Waser aetonees 


DIAMONDS + WATCHES 
JEWELRY + SILVERWARE 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 

LEATHER COODS + TROPHIES 


QO. MAVERS 00, 


ESTABLISHED 27 YEARS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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IMPORTERS « MANUFACTURERS *« 


545 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ALBANY + HARTFORD 


ALSO PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO + 
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sylvania State College, “Busi- 
ness Psychology and the Pur- 
chasing Agent.” 


NEW YORK—Dinner meeting 
of the NEW YORK ASSOCIA- 
TION, at the Builders Exchange 


Club. Speaker: Donald G. 
Clark, Purchasing Agent of the 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, 


“Prerogatives of the Purchasing 
Agent.” The meeting was pre- 
ceded by an afternoon forum 
meeting on the topic, “War and 
Its Effect on Commodities and 
Prices,” led by John D. Leeson. 


ST. LOUIS—Dinner meeting 
of the ST. LOUIS ASSOCIA- 
TION, at the Hotel York. 
Speaker: Dr. Joseph H. Tag- 
gart, Professor of Economics 
and Finance, University of Kan- 
sas, “War Economics in 1939.” 


LOUISVILLE—Annual 
“Executive Night” dinner of the 
LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION 
at the Kentucky Hotel. Speaker: 
Clarence E. Manion, Professor 
of Constitutional Law at Notre 
Dame University and Indiana 
Director of the Federal Office 
of Government Reports, “Look- 
ing Forward to 1940.” 


SEPTEMBER 20 


ROCHESTER — Luncheon 
meeting of ROCHESTER AS- 
SOCIATION members at the 
Chamber of Commerce, to draft 
a policy protecting the city from 
the unfortunate effects of pos- 
sible sudden price rises, specula- 
tion and profiteering. 


SEPTEMBER 21 


OAKLAND — Joint dinner 
meeting of the NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIA- 
TION and the East Bay Manu- 
facturers’ Committee of the Oak- 
land Chamber of Commerce, at 
the Hotel Leamington. 


CLEVELAND—Dinner meet- 
ing of the CLEVELAND AS- 
SOCIATION, at the Hotel 
Cleveland. Speaker: Russell 
Weisman, Professor of Political 
Science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, “The Effect of War 
upon the Economic Situation,” 
J. R. Keach of the Ohio Rubber 
Co. spoke on the advantages of 
blanket orders for standard and 
staple items. 


NEW SALEM — Clambake 
and outing of the EASTERN 
NEW YORK ASSOCIATION, 
at Picards. 
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SEPTEMBER 22-23-24 


HAMILTON, ONT. — Fif- 
teenth convention and industrial 
products exhibit sponsored by 
the COUNCIL OF CANADIAN 
PURCHASING AGENTS’ AS- 
SOCIATIONS, at the Royal 
Connaught Hotel. 


Friday Morning Session 


Chairman, A. C. Kay, Purchas- 
ing Agent of Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company of Canada, 
Ltd., and President of the 
Hamilton Association. 

Invocation, Right Reverend 
L. W. B. Broughall, M.A., D.D., 
Anglican Bishop of Niagara. 

Address of Welcome, His 
Worship, Mayor William Morri- 
son, K.C., Corporation of the 
City of Hamilton. 

Address, “The International 
Economic Outlook,” K. W. Tay- 
lor, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy, McMaster University. 

Address, “Budgetary Control 
as an Aid to Business Profit,” G. 
C. McEwen, Vice President and 
General Manager, Imperial Var- 


nish & Color Co., Ltd., Toronto. | 


Friday Luncheon 


Chairman, B. H. Yardley, Pur- 
chasing Agent of Stanley Works 
of Canada, Ltd., and Past Vice 
President, District No. 5, N. A. 
P. A. 


Address, “What Can You Do | 


with a Guy Like That?” Don 
Henshaw of A. McKim, Ltd., 
Toronto. 


Friday Afternoon Session 


Chairman, L. Tolson, Purchas- | 


ing Agent of MacLean Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and President of 
the Toronto Association. 
Address, “Current Trends in 
Canadian Industry and Trade,” 
F. J. Hornung, Economist, Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal. 
Address, “The Work of the 
Research Foundation,” Dr. H. 


B. Speakman, Director of On- | 


tario Research Foundation, To- 
ronto. 
Address. “Commodities in Our 


Canadian Economy,” W. A. Mc- | 
Kague, Associate Economist, | 


Canadian Council of Purchasing 
Agents. 


Discussion, led by Julian G. 


Davies of N. Slater Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton. 


Friday Dinner Meeting 








the New 
Vim Wh! dD 


Certified 


STOCh LIST 


The new Frasse Stock List, like its predecessors, is 
designed to save your time. 

Every size listed in the Frasse Certified Stock 
List is regularly carried in stock. The new edition has 
been audited by the American Appraisal Company 
—their letter of certification is in our files. 

This certification guarantees the accuracy of the 
Frasse Stock List. You can depend on immediate 
delivery of every size listed. 

No need to fritter away your time following up 
deliveries, or coaxing the plant to accept substitutes. 
The certified dependability of the Frasse List permits 
you to spend the time on more important jobs. 

A copy of this time-saving Stock List is yours for 
the asking. Why not send for it today? 


Re: A. FRASSE “rnd Co. nc. 


GRAND ST. AT SIXTH AVE 


O NEW YORK CITY 








and Salesmen’s Night 
STOCKS AT NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO + JERSEY CITY 


Chairman, A. C. Kay. 4 SALES OFFICES * HARTFORD + BALTIMORE + ROCHESTER * SYRACUSE » JAMESTOWN 
Address, “10,000 Miles in a_ 
Bomber,” Captain H. Cotton, | 
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R.F.C., Fort Erie North, Ontario. 
Reunion of the “Canadian 
Council Old Boys.” 


Saturday Morning Session 


Chairman, W. O. Graburn, 
Purchasing Agent of Ottawa Car 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, and 
President of the Montreal As- 
sociation. 

Address, “From One P. A. to 
Another,” George A. Renard, 
Executive Secretary, N.A.P.A. 

Address, “The N.A.P.A.,” 
Thomas D. Jolly, Purchasing 
Agent of the Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, and Presi- 
dent of the N.A.P.A. 
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Address, “The Amber Light,” 
by B. H. Yardley. 

Remarks, Sydney E. Webster, 
Purchasing Agent of the Do- 
minion Textile Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Chairman of the Canadian 
Council and Vice President for 
District No. 5, N.A.P.A. 

Remarks, C. C. Callowhill, 
purchasing Agent of the Amer- 
ican Can Co., Hamilton, and 
General Chairman of the Con- 
vention. 


Saturday Luncheon 


Chairman, S. E. Webster. 
Address, “The Trend of 
World Affairs,” Capt. R. G. Ca- 


To Our Customers: 


Do NOT BE ALARMED by rumors now current 


regarding shortage of supplies of Adhesives, Gums, 


Starches, Dextrines, and other allied products. 


This Company announces that it has adequate stocks 


to insure all its customers of a normal supply of stand- 


ard materials, and expects to fulfill all its contracts 


and advance bookings in its usual manner (unforeseen 


or unusual contingencies excepted). 


Recognizing that the steady supply of our products 


represents a service that is vital to your continuous 


operation, our first interest is the proper protection of 
that service—_YOUR GOOD WILL— our most 


valuable asset. 


NATIONAL ADHESIVES 


DIVISION OF 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 


Seteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee & ee & & & & | Narragansett 
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vell, Vice President and General 
Manager, Canadian Telephones 
& Supplies, Ltd., Toronto. 


Saturday Evening 
Annual Banquet 


Chairman, C. C, Callowhill. 

Address, His Worship, Mayor 
William Morrison, K.C. 

Entertainment and dancing 


Ladies Entertainment 


Friday. 

Visit to National Paper Goods 
Co., Ltd. 

“Royal Four” of the Niagara 
Peninsula. 

Luncheon at The Refectory, 
Victoria Park. 

Afternoon Tea at Welland 


House, St. Catherines. 

Dinner and Bridge at Hamil- 
ton Golf & Country Club, 
Ancaster. 

Saturday. 

Shopping tour. 

Luncheon at the Royal Con- 
naught. 

Sight-seeing 
McMaster 
bion Falls, 
Battlefields. 

Afternoon Tea at 

Golf & Country Club. 

Banquet and dance. 


trip: Hamilton, 
Univertisy, Al- 
Stoney Creek 


Glendale 


Sunday, Sept. 24 


Golf tournament at the Glen- 
dale Golf & Country Club, 18 
holes medal play for the Associa- 
tion Cup. 


SEPTEMBER 22 
PORTLAND — Luncheon 
meeting of the OREGON AS- 
SOCIATION, at the Mallory 
Hotel. Speaker: Roderic Olzen- 
dam, Director of Public Rela- 
tions for the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 


ber Co., “The Perpetuation of 
Our Timber Land.” 


INDIANAPOLIS — Golf out- 
ing and dinner meeting of the 
INDIANAPOLIS ASSOCIA- 
TION, at the Indianapolis 
Country Club. C. A. Boss of 
Centreville, Mich. N.A.P.A. 
Vice President for District No. 
4, was present at the meeting. 
Speaker: Dean M. A. Ross, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Butler Uni- 
versity, “Governmental Control- 
led Economics.” 


SEPTEMBER 25 


PROVIDENCE — Dinner 
meeting of the RHODE IS- 
LAND ASSOCIATION, at the 
Hotel. Speaker: 
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SHIPPING ROOM 


With the 
STANLEY STRAPPING SYSTEM 


WEIGHT SAVINGS 


Stanley Strapping tensio1 
container with strong ste 
bands, permits lightening j 
container with safety. Stanle 
Colorgraph Strapping dress¢ 
up your cartons .. . carrie 
your name, trade mark or sa 
message in brilliant col 
Identifies your product 
instantly. 





TIME SAVINGS 


New Stanley “Ace” Strappin 
Tool applies strapping 
few seconds. Light .. . wei 
only 10 Ib., 3 oz. It tight 
strapping, feeds its own s¢ 
crimps seals and cuts 
ping with two easy, natu 
motions of the arms. Precis 
built to close toleran 
throughout. Unlimited tal 
up. Spring-fed, so it will 
ate perfectly in any posit 


HANDLING 
SAVINGS 


made easy with “Ace’ 

new Stanley “Ace” Accessor 
They position the tool, 
tainer and strapping on r 
conveyor or shipping bencl 
for “production” jobs as 

as they come. Regular Stank: 
Accessories, or a combinati 
will handle most strapping jo! 


STANLEY or Stanley Engineers wil 


TRADE MARK sign new ones to fit your nee 


Write for Folder ““TWICE AS FAST” 
IT’S FREE 


New Stanley Folder, ‘“Twice As Fast”, 
describes the new ‘“‘Ace’’ Strapping Tool 
and Accessories, tells how the right com- 
bination can be put to work by Stanley 
Engineers for savings in your shipping 
room. The Stanley Works, Steel Strap- 
ping Division, New Britain, Connecticut. 


STANLEY STRAPPING SYSTEM 




















We've learned a lot 


about YOUR business 
in fifty years 


For instance, we've learned that one carbon 
paper will work well in one machine but not 
in another—that the weight and finish of copy 
paper influences the choice of carbon paper 
—that the operator's “touch” should be con- 
sidered in selecting the proper typewriter 
ribbon. 

These, and many other factors are important 
since the finest carbon paper or ribbon will 
give unsatisfactory results if it is not suited 
to the work. With the kind of help we give 
you, the customer frequently gets double the 
service he expected. 

We don’t just sell carbon paper and type- 
writer ribbons... we study your requirements, 
help you choose the materials best suited for 
the work to be done. 

This valuable assistance plus the wide variety 
of carbon paper and typewriter ribbons avail- 
able is one important reason why Webster 
is serving faithfully many of the country’s 
leading business offices. Why not bring your 
typing problems to Webster. A careful check- 
up may not only simplify and improve the 
appearance of your office work, but actually 
give you more for your carbon paper and 
typewriting dollars. 

Your nearby Webster Service Representative 
will be glad to survey your office, without ob- 


ligation. Write to us—we will have him call. 





MultiKopy carbon paper — Star Brand rib- 
bons... two products of the Webster line . 
Sold by leading stationers the world over. 


WEBSTER 


CARBON PAPERS and 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


7 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Mass 
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Herbert N. McGill, President of 
McGill Commodity Service, 
“Changing Economic Trends:” 
The meeting was preceded by a 
round table discussion of war 
commodities and prices. 


ALLENTOWN —Golf outing 
and dinner meeting of the LE- 
HIGH VALLEY ASSOCIA- 
TION, at the Lehigh Country 
Club. Clyde T. Bischoff, char- 
acter analyst and handwriting 
expert, entertained, and H. E. 
Edmonds, designing engineer of 
the Crocker-Wheeler Electric 
Mfg. Co. spoke on business ex- 
periences. 


SEPTEMBER 26 


OAKLAND—Luncheon meet- 
ing of the EAST BAY GROUP, 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Speaker, Alpheus 
Bull, “Safety in Industry.” 


NEWINGTON, CONN. — 
“National Night” dinner meet- 
ing of the CONNECTICUT AS- 
SOCIATION, at the Indian Hill 
Country Club. Speaker: George 
A. Renard, Executive Secretary 
of the N.A.P.A., “From One P. 
A. to Another.” 


TULSA — Open meeting of 
the TULSA ASSOCIATION. 
Speaker: Karl A. Young of Dal- 
las, Secretary of the Production 
Division, American Petroleum In- 
stitute, “Trends and Develop- 
ments in A.P.I. Standards.” 


SEPTEMBER 27-28-29 


SYRACUSE — Fifth annual 
Industrial Products Exhibit 
sponsored by the SYRACUSE & 
CENTRAL NEW YORK AS- 
SOCIATION, at the Onondaga 
Hotel. Preview dinner on 
Wednesday evening, C. H. Kis- 
sel of Goulds Pumps, presiding. 
Guest speaker: Frank Lovejoy, 
Sales Manager of Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co. Approximately 
70 diversified exhibits presented 
a comprehensive and attractive 
display of “The Tools of Tomor- 
row.” 

The committee in charge was 
as follows: General Chairman, 
M. E. Jennings of Selflock 
Screw Products; Vice Chairman, 
C. J. Kuckhoff of Syracuse 
Stamping Co.; Program, L. A. 
Saunders of New Process Gear 
Corp., G. L. McCaffrey of Owen- 
Dyneto Corp., F. S. Thompson 
of Lowman Folding Box Corp., 


WHEN 


“Quality” 


EQUAL? 


How E. T. L. can help 
the Purchasing Agent 


One way by which a purchas- 
ing agent can determine equal 
quality is to secure information 
on whether or not the articles 
which are offered as “equal” 
meet the same _ specifications. 
That is where E. T. L. may be 
able to serve you. For example. 











Typewriter Ribbons. Here is a picture 
of a test set-up, by which E. T. L. 
measured the durability of typewriter 
ribbons. Such a check on the quality 
of other articles you purchase in quan- 
tity might be helpful...items such as 





Paper. E. T. L. has a paper-testing 
laboratory which will give you im- 
partial facts as to quality to guide you 
in buying. 

E. T. L. also has the facilities 
to check quality, in terms of 
given specifications, on many 
other products such as soap, oil, 
paint ...so that you may know 
“equal” quality by test. 


ELECTRICAL 
TESTING 


LABORATORIES 


East End Avenue and 73th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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BOY HES THE ’ SURE... HE WAS 
ASSEMBLED W/TH 


NIGHTESTMOTOR | 
; Z1 AMERICAN 
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WW THE PLACES | - .e P Z PLUS PHILL! 


SCREWS 
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.and products assembled with American PLUS No Wonder Cost Minded Executives in Ameri 
Phillips Screws stay tight. Phillips heads are strong, Industry are Saying: 
so the screws can be “driven home” without fear of 
splitting — providing more solid assembly. That’s why ' Cars ee oe ee eee See Pmews scaews 
so many aircraft manufacturers, for example, have Why don’t you find out, today, what your firm 
switched to American PLUS Phillips Screws. save? Use the coupon below, for free informati 


; sample box of drivers and screws. 
There’s another ‘Scotch’ aspect, too, to American ma 


PLUS Phillips Screws, for the manufacturer saves 
money on 


For greatest driving ease, angle 
the tapered recess were caret 
worked out to utilize the drive 
maximum turning power. Ty 
sizes of Phillips Drivers give gr« 
est driving efficiency with scr: 
in diameters from #5 to #16 i 
clusive; four drivers cover the 
tire range of screw sizes. American 
PLUS Phillips Screws are 
forged to tolerances of plu: 


assembly costs — Work goes faster because the 
driver can’t slip from the recess, so it’s safe to use 
power drivers. The driver itself directs the screw 
in straight, freeing one hand to steady the work, 
and usually making pilot holes unnecessary. 





minus .001” — are inspected by 
refinishing cost —- No burred or crooked screws special method of | individ 
to replace, no scarred surfaces to refinish. handling. 


AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


I Boson special bulletin on., 





AMERICAN 
with the patentec 


Copyright 1939 by 


¥ Please send kit of American PLUS 


HIELIPS recessed head eg wa ps aie sha: 


U. S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 
2,046,837, 2,046,839; 2,046,840; 2,082,085; 


















3 American Screw Co. 
2,084,078; 2,084,079: 2.090.388. Other domestic and 
Foreign Patents Allowed and Pending. 









Detroit Office and warehouse: 
1847 West Bethune Street Detroit, Michigan 
Pacific Coast Representative: Osgood & Howell, 
(division of American Screw Co.) Los Angeles, Seattle, San Francisco 


IT COSTS LESS TO USE AMERICAN PLUS PHILLIPS SCREWS 
AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY ° PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Chicago Office and warehouse: 219 w. Randolph St. 
Reading Screw Company, Norristown, Pa. 















Slotted Head and Phillips Recessed Head WOOD SCREWS MACHINE SCREWS SHEET METAL SCREWS STOVE BOLTS and a complete line of allied fastening devices 
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OR gray iron, semi-steel, or high 
test semi-steel castings, specify 
Forest City Foundries Co. cast- 
ings. 


FTEN our casting specialists can 
suggest pattern design improve- 
ments resulting in better cast- 
ings at lower cost. 


USH jobs are delivered on time— 
ready for the production line— 
and as specified. 


XPERIENCE of 48 years is avail- 
able for profitable use by manu- 
facturers in the Cleveland area. 


IZES we produce efficiently and 
economically range from 1/2 
ounce to 1/2 ton. 


ESTS by our laboratory insure con- 
stant quality control from pig 
to finished casting. 


ORES that produce hollow cast- 
ings with walls of exact thick- 
ness are one of our specialties. 


NSPECTION is frequent and thor- 
ough. Your production line 
receives castings as specified. 


WO modern foundries, both 
equipped for efficient produc- 
tion, are at your service when 
you specify Forest City. 


OU can file patterns in our vault 
where they will be instantly 


j 
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available for rush jobs — our 
foundries are a part of your 
plant. 


FOUNDRIES CO. 


PHONE PROSPECT 5040 
W. 27TH ST. « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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K. J. Byrnes of Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc., E. W. Collins of 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., C. F. 
Marchant of R. E. Dietz Co., and 
J. V. McCarthy of J. & F. B. 
Garrett Co.; Publicity, F. J. 
Quinn of Central New York 
Purchasor, and H. C. Brown of 
Central New York Power Corp.; 
Registration, A. D. Hanley of 
Bliss Steel Products Corp., R. C. 
Hinman of O. M. Edwards Co., 
G. H. Johnson of Auburn Button 
Works, and J. D. Williams of 
W. C. Lipe Co.; Attendance and 
Acquaintance, C. King of Easy 
Washing Machine Corp., E. R. 
Francis of Rollway Bearing Co., 
M. D. Low of Crouse-Hinds Co., 
and L. W. Sanborne of Crowley’s 
Milk Co. 


SEPTEMBER 27 
VANCOU VER—Plant visit of 
the BRITISH COLUMBIA AS- 


SOCIATION, at the Vivian En- 
gine Works. 


SEPTEMBER 28 


SAN FRANCISCO— 
Luncheon meeting of the 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION, at the Palace 
Hotel. Speaker: Eugene Clark 
of National Broadcasting Co., 
“English As She Is Spoke.” Mr. 
Clark also gave a memory 
demonstration. 


SEATTLE — Plant visit and 
luncheon of the WASHING- 
TON ASSOCIATION, at Glaser 
Beverages, Inc., new bottling 
works. 


TOLEDO — Dinner meeting 
of the TOLEDO ASSOCIA- 
TION, at the Waldorf Hotel. 
Motion pictures showing meth- 
ods of manufacturing Swedish 
tool steel, shown by courtesy of 
B. E. Reminger, manager of the 
Peninsular Steel Co. 


SEPTEMBER 30 


BETHLEHEM — Meeting of 
the EIGHTH DISTRICT 
COUNCIL, N.A.P.A. Robert 
Porter of Philadelphia, District 
Vice President, presided. 


OCTOBER 1 


SAN FRANCISCO— 
Annual family picnic of the 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION, at Linda Vista 
Picnic Paradise, Mission San 
Jose. Harry Levitt was chair- 
man of the committee in charge. 






The Perfect 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


For the 
Executive 


All Important Papers at Your 
hod Tips 


1 ce nts and rece s 
n v I "business personal bills, 
ntiden al plan as well as all 
1 req d for ang ne reference 
rganized nd te 4 yr instant use. No 
I ce quick a m wi th jut waiting 


ies ind i] ea m ) 
work The greatest time iver ever meres 
women A special in de x to suit very 

ine wr pr oft ssional man is av ila ble 


"Read Without nnemeeh 


Au xpanding le ome rs afford instant vi 
t nd € without r ing papers fr file 
To P is “flush with de 
x tion “ “h ind nil 


I I i egal oF on 
ORDER cong nar 
NOW! i in 


Automatic File 8 Index Co. 


descriptive 


629 West Washington Street, Dept. 390, Chicago, III. 


UALITY 
ABRASIVES 


TRADE \ MARK 


ALUMINUM OXIDE 
SILICON CARBIDE 
CORUNDUM 


(AFRICAN) 
TURKISH EMERY 


Refiners and Makers 
of 


ABRASIVE GRAINS 


AND 


FLOURS 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE COMPANY 
WESTFIELD, MASS 
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Exports Are Down 


! 
| 


ET NS 
= e « « YOU Can enjoy 
| The current rate of exports is | NOW h 7 : J 
estimated as about 5% below that | the davantages oj a 


abso» 


eae te 
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and Allied Fastenings 





Above: SPECIAL Parts and Fastenings 
accurately made to specifications or 
samples. Send for estimate. Inspect our 
salesmen’s sample kit of Specials. 





Above: HOLTITE-Phillips Recessed 
Head: Self-Centering Screws and Bolts, 
the modern method of safely reducing 
fastening costs. Send for full information. 





Above: The regular line of HOLTITE 
products includes a wide range of strong, 
dependable, precision-made fastenings. 


Specify HOLTITE on your next order. 


CONTINENTAL 


SCREW COMPANY 
rd.Mass.U:S 


Q re 


New Bedfo 
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of the corresponding period last | 
year, and fails to show the cus- | T J | | } A f F s 
tomary seasonal rise for this per- 


iod. 


buting to this situation: (1) an 


| unusual spurt in August ship- 
_ments, including heavy trade in 
| aircraft and other finished goods 


bought in anticipation of the war; 


(2) the embargo on a variety of | 


goods following the outbreak of 


hostilities ; (3) the temporary loss | ; 
of markets in the belligerent | % 
countries; and (4) the disruption | 


of shipping schedules and the 


sharp advance in cargo insurance | 


rates. 

A protracted period of war 
would probably stimulate demand 
from these markets that are cur- 
rently most adversely affected in 
international trade, but it is gen- 
erally felt that no great stimulus 
will be felt from this source until 
late November or December, re- 
gardless of changes in our neu- 
trality laws. 

On the other hand, a moderate 


increase in imports may be ex- | 
pected to develop more promptly, | 
as heavy withdrawals from ware- | 
house stocks are depleting the | 


available supplies of materials of 
foreign origin very rapidly, and 
there is a widespread policy of 
building up inventories on such 
goods. New sources are being 


actively sought among non-bel- 


ligerent nations. 


| YOU CAN’T SEE THROUGH 


A number of factors are contri- | 











Only 


Belt Hooks 
have the pat- 
; ented blue 
Aligning 
Card that holds hooks in posi- 
tion, prevents them from loosen- 
ing, prevents hook loss from 
handling, prevents waste of 
short ends. Every WIREGRIP 
Hook to the last one can be used. 
£ 
Flexible BELT LACING 
STEELGRIP is a stronger lac- 
ing for all power and conveyor 
belts. Clinches smoothly into 
belt, compresses ends, prevents 
fraying, 2-piece hinged rocker 
pins prevent excessive wear. In 
boxes or long lengths. 







Write for Catalog 


Armstrong-Bray 
& Co. 


“The Belt Lacing 
People’ 

321 N. Loomis St. 

Chicago, U. S. A. 








_ EXECUTIVES! 


| Enables you to select at a 

















Bond 
Paper’s 
1B) ah.) 
Sa tael 
Thin 
Paper’s 


ECONOMY! 


DENSOR 


TWENTY FIVE 


THIN PAPER 


... has the sturdiness ama 


density of a Bond Paper 


for easier handling, better 
appearance and durae 
bilityand is light in weight 
for savings in typing and 
You'll find it 


almost 


postage! 
ideal for every 
office or factory require= 


ment! 


WRITE TODAY FOR A 
PACKET OF 8144 x ill 
SAMPLES AND TRY 
IT OUT YOURSEDE! 





SAVE MONEY WITH 
THIS EFFICIENCY 
CHART—FREE TO 





glance the most economical 


| grade of Thin Paper for any specific use. I 
| under desk glass for ready reference. Writ 


Dept. A today for vour conv! 


VALLEY 


PAPER COMPANY 


je tebue) ea 
Makers Of Fine Papers Sincé 1866 












DANGER! 
HIGH VOLTAGE! 


--- but Rope Keeps 
Linemen Safe 


Out of the leaden sky, a blinding 
flash—a peal of thunder... then black- 
ness. In the city the word is spread, “The 
wires are down!” And modern civiliza- 
tion stands still. e Repair trucks soon 
are under way . . . racing to the fallen 
wires. Up among thousands of volts of 
man-made lightning, rope lifts men and 
materials. Electric power... is restored. 
And as the linemen stowaway equipment, 
they carefully re-coil their ManilaRope. e 
For among linemen... and wherever 
the safety of lives and property is at stake 
. . « Manila Rope plays its part. In such 
cases, there is an outstanding rope favor- 
ite ... PLYMOUTH Ship Brand Manila. 
e Men who must trust their lives and 

roperty to rope know thatPLYMOUTH 
a an extra margin of safety and endur- 


ance which comes from careful control of quality 

of materials and workmanship . . . controlled quality 

which has earned for PLYMOUTH Ship Brand its 
reputation as “The Rope You Can Trust.” 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, AND WELLAND, CANADA 
Sales Branches: New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, San Francisco 
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PERHAPS HERE 
IS THE 


“KEY” 


TO YOUR PROBLEM! 


HOUGH you make no keys, you may have 

a parallel problem. So, these facts (A) 
that key stock must have top-quality millability, 
and (B) that a very important percentage of 
the flat keys produced are made of Seymour 
free cutting Nickel Silver, should interest you. 
For, what the manufacturers of the country 


have found out about this alloy 


valuable to you in any non-ferrous milling 


job in your shops. 


When next you are called into a conference, 


.- SEYMOUR! 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO. 
55 Franklin St., Seymour, Conn. 


remember the name . 


NICKEL 
SILVER 



















should be 


When You Buy 


Automotive Equipment 


(Continued from page 49) 


| more than half the states require 
| the use of the rear-view mirror 
| and the directional signal as well. 


In general these devices are 
required only on vehicles so con- 
structed or loaded, in the case of 


| mirrors, as to obstruct the drivers’ 


view to the rear; or in the case 


| of directional signals, as to pre- 
| vent others 


from seeing the 
driver’s hand and arm signal, to 


| the front and rear. A directional 
| signal may be required, or in 


some cases a stop light, when the 
body or load projects more than 
a specified distance to the left of 
the steering-wheel center. In 
Massachusetts the distance is 22 
in.; while the California law pre- 
scribes 32 in. Other states have 
established dimensions between 


| these two extremes. 


It has not been possible in this 
article to present all the details of 
construction or performance for 
the various kinds of equipment 
mentioned. Nor has all equip- 
ment that may be_ required 
been discussed. Horns and muf- 
flers, in good working order, are 
mandatory equipment in most 
states, and a few require that 
governors, bumpers, fenders must 
be installed on particular classes 
of motor vehicles. Such details 
are ordinarily incorporated as 
standard equipment in most truck 
models, and satisfy the require- 
ments of practically all the states. 


Prize Paper on Purchasing 


The annual award of the Gov- 
ernmental Research Association 


| for the most noteworthy piece of 
| research during the year by a 


member, went to Paul Wilcox, 
Executive Director of New 
Haven Taxpayers, Inc., for a pa- 
per entitled, “An Analysis of 
New Haven’s Purchasing and Its 
Possible Centralization.” The 
award was made at the twenty- 
| eighth annual conference of the 
Association, held at Princeton, 
| N. J., last month. 
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815 
Kinds of PAPER 


will be conveniently classified and 
listed with names and addresses of 
the Paper Manufacturers in 


1940 
POST'S 


Paper Mill Directory 


Keep posted on every source of 
Paper in the United States and 
Canada. More than 4,000 additions 
and revisions in this new edition. 
Handy size, 544 x 734. Complete 
report of every Pulp and Paper 
Mill includes officers, equipment, 
grades of Paper and Pulp made 
and capacity. Maps of 36 States 
show location of Mills. Classified 
list of 815 grades and kinds of 
Papers tells you quickly names 
and addresses of Makers. 


only $2.00 delivered 


Ready for Delivery in January. 
Limited edition. Order NOW. 


L. D. POST, Inc., Publishers 


1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
































DAYTON 
GRINDING WHEELS 


Regardless of your re- 
quirements, you can ob- 
tain a Dayton abrasive 
wheel of the exact specifi- 
cations the work demands. 
On the market for years 
and the preference for a 
wide range of operations. 
Write 
The 
Simonds-Worden-White Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


FACTORIES AT: Dayton, Cleveland, 
Beloit, Buffalo 
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How High Will 
Metal Prices Go? 
(Continued from Page 45) 


Among the metals demanded 
will be copper, lead, zinc, tin, 
platinum, quicksilver, tungsten, 
manganese and antimony. But 
most of these metals are now 
plentiful. Thus manganese ore is 
the No. 1 strategic material listed 
by the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board. But stocks of manganese 
ore in Unted States bonded ware- 
houses at the end of 1938 were 
close to 900,000 tons, the largest 


| on record, due to over-accumula- 





| 


| 


tion in 1937 and disappointing 
steel operations in 1938. 

It is the accepted fact, of course, 
that wars bring higher prices. 
But purchasing agents who buy 
the metals will undoubtedly 
weigh thoughtfully those many 
factors which will tend to keep 
prices within reasonable bounds. 
There will be some, of course, 
who will maintain that inflation 
was on the way and that the war 
is the trigger to set it off. Per- 
haps that theory is right, in 
which case the arguments pres- 
ented above would generally fall 
down. There is also the possibil- 
ity of an early peace, in which 
case all of these considerations 
would lose their force. 





New Buyer For Braniff 


COMMANDER Jj. A. MURPHY, 
U. S. Navy, retired, has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for the 
Braniff Airways, Dallas. His last 
active assignment was as Executive 
Officer of the U. S. S. Oklahoma, and 
he had made his home in Carmel, 
California, previous to accepting the 
position in Dallas. 





Buyers Transferred 


J. C. RILEY, formerly purchasing 
agent for the Freeport Sulphur Co., 
at New Orleans, has been transferred 
to the Freeport, Texas, office in a 
similar capacity, succeeding H. M. 
WRIGHT who takes over the pur- 
chasing duties at New Orleans. 


Harris Addresses Coal Men 


T. W. Harris, Jr., Division Purchas- 
ing Agent of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Co., Wilmington, and Chairman 
of the N.A.P.A. Committee on Coal, 
addressed the third annual coal con- 
ference at Morgantown, W. Va., Sep- 


| tember 10th, on “Use Classification 


of Coal.” 
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HACK TAPES 


SAWS 
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NEW 


REVISED 
EDITION 


Soon off 
the Press! 


A RAND 


INFORMATIY 


informs . . . educates! Just how Inf 


definite product information . 


McLAURI 


NEW YORK « 


Makers of McLaurin-Jones Guaranteed FI 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS BOOK 





BROOKFIELD, 





64 PAGES covering ail 
important phases of 
informative Labeling 


e Government Regu- 
lations and Infor- 
mative Labeling 


Data desired on 
Informative Labels 


Standards, Grades 
and _ Informative 
Labels 


Outstanding Infor- 
mative Labels 


Designing the In- 
formative Label 

Choice of Paper 
for informative 
Labels and many 


B00 K 0 F x other features. 


E LABELING 


4 


<- 


The idea that the label is mere trademark identification has passed. Today's idea is that 
the Informative Label presents the facts upon which the purchase depends. It sells 


ormative Labels accomplish these jobs, comply ‘with 


Trade Commission rulings, and meet the demands of consumer movements tor 
eaette . is ably told in this new booklet. Send 25c in stamps 
or coins to cover handling and mailing costs, for your copy. 


N-JONES CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


at Gummed Papers—Ware Foils—Ware Coated Papers 








COILED WIRE 
SPRINGS 


WIRE FORM 
SPECIALTIES 





“Where Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated” 





Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 











UAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 





O. E. McClatchey 
(Continued from page 42) 


lightful not only because of the 
game dinner but for the uncom- 
mon angle of purchasing and 
sales relationship on a social 
basis. 

One such hunting expedition a 
few years ago nearly accom- 
plished what the German ma- 
chine gun bullets failed to do. 
Mac was riding in a bus from 
Ft. Smith to Little, Ark., to join 
a hunting party enroute by plane 
to Alabama. During the night 
he fell asleep in a front seat. 
The bus crashed hard into an 
automobile. Mac was catapulted 
through a window and almost 
bled to death before a surgeon 
could reach the remote country 
place and take the 23 stitches 
necessary to close the lacera- 
tions. 

Fishing is another outdoor 
sport highly favored. A trip of 
this character also had disastrous 
consequences which _ shocked 
Tulsans. A party of four, in- 
cluding McClatchey, were fish- 
ing in nearby Spavinaw Lake. 
In some manner the boat got too 
close to the spillway, hurtled 
over the 100 foot fall, and landed 
in the shallow, rocky-bottom 
creek below. Mac was one of 
the two survivors. He was jjit- 
tery for a long time after this 
incident. 

One so well known and so re- 
sponsive to appeals of all kinds, 
inevitably would be called upon 
to take part in community af- 
fairs. He has long been an ac- 
tive worker for the Tulsa Cham- 
ber of Commerce. As a mem- 
ber of the important Oil Indus- 
try Committee of the organiza- 
tion and frequently as Chair- 
man of their branch house mem- 
bership committee, he has per- 
formed notable service. In recog- 
nition of his valuable assistance, 
the Chamber has conferred life 
membership on him, this being 
one of only three such distinc- 
tions. 

The Tulsa Community Fund is 
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another organization which has 
been the object of his solicitude 
and efforts. For the past eight 
years he has acted as branch 
house chairman. Many loyal 
friends in purchasing and sales 
circles are glad to join with him 
in these undertakings. 


VERYBODY who knows 

Mac thought his spare time 
was fully occupied with these 
many outside diversions. Conse- 
quently they were surprised, or 
maybe they were not, when re- 
cently he was elected chairman of 
the Tulsa Chapter of the So- 
ciety for the Preservation and 
Encouragement of Barber Shop 
Quartet Singing in America. 
This is a highly coveted posi- 
tion. As everybody knows, dis- 
harmony is a mental characteris- 
tic of group singers, whether in 
church choirs or barber shop 
quartets. But there wasn’t a sour 
note struck when Mac _ was 


named. Just what he is going | 


to do with his responsibility no- 
body knows. He may learn to 
solo in a plane, but a platform 
solo might result in a nos¢ dive. 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, the fa- 
mous “tune detective” of New 
York City, was in Tulsa when 
Mac assumed his duties as leader 
of the singers. It was a thrilling 
moment when Mac introduced 
the distinguished visitor to a 
large gathering. It was an 
anxious moment when it came 
time for the vocalizing. Fortu- 
nately, it is believed, the good 
Doctor took the lead and carried 
the crowd through all the old 
favorites, including “Sweet Ade- 
line.” Mac’s mouth moved in uni- 
son and he must have been sing- 
ing. Even this would not sur- 
prise those who know his versa- 

tility. 
—H. M. C. 





PURCHASING AGENT AVAILABLE 

34 years of age, clean cut, progressive type, 
pleasing personality. Purchasing, account- 
ing and sales background. Now erployed 
by engineering firm where purchasing re- 
sponsibilities range from bolts and nuts 
to heavy castings, from blank paper to fin- 
ished catalogs. Would like to hear from 
reputable concern where above qualifica- 
tions can be used to advantage. Write 
Box No. 904, PURCHASING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ARMSTRONG 


announces the 


NEW C-39 CATALOG 


A complete catalog show- 
ing all ARMSTRONG 
TOOL HOLDERS and 





“ARMSTRONG BROS.” 
Pipe TOOLS... 


TOOLS and 





ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS 
—a complete System of TOOL HOLDERS, tool holders tor 
every operation on lathes, planers, slotters and shapers. 


ARMSTRONG TURRET LATHE AND SCREW MACHINE 
TOOLS 


ARMSTRONG BITS, BLADES and CUTTERS 
ARMSTRONG LATHE and MILLING MACHINE DOGS 
ARMSTRONG MACHINE SHOP SPECIALTIES 
ARMSTRONG “CC” 
ARMSTRONG SETTING-UP TOOLS 
ARMSTRONG CARBON STEEL WRENCHES 


CLAMPS 


ARMSTRONG-VANADIUM WRENCHES 
ARMSTRONG DETACHABLE HEAD SOCKET 
WRENCHES, BRIDGE RATCHETS and HOLLOW 
SCREW WRENCHES 
“ARMSTRONG BROS.” Pipe Tools 

Just off the press! Sent upon request. Writ 


{The Standard cutting tools ¢ 
4 where—used in over 96% of 
{machine shops and too! rooms 


{Permanent multi-purpose tool 
(standard operations. 

S High ; Speed Steel and A 
) (Carbide-tipped) 
Drop-Forged—i! types 

Drop Forged, 5 types, al! sizes 
{A complete line of Strap Cla 
) Planer Jacks, T-slot Bolts 


28 types each in all sizes, alsos 


19 types — open end box 
wrenches. 


ius types, all sizes and sets with d 


forged ratchets, handles & extensi 


{The most complete line of 
(tools manufactured. 


e for jour copy toda 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. ‘‘The Tool Holder People’, 303 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, U. S 








With Cunningham Type and Holders 


Cunningham Safety Steel Type and Hold- 
ers will give you more and better impres- 
sions than other marking devices. They 
are manufactured from the world’s tough- 
est commercially-made tool steel, and 
they're immune from mushrooming and 
spalling. 


The patented Cunningham Wedge-Grip 
design, embodied in many Cunningham 
products, permits deeper, clearer mark- 
ing with less exertion on the part of the 
operator, and protects fingers from foul 
hammer blows. Use Cunningham Type 
and Holders, for more marking efficiency. 


Write for Illustrated Literature 


154 East Carson Street 















Hand Model 
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Sledge Model 
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M. E. CUNNINGHAM COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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USED FOR | 
THOUSANDS OF 
FABRICATED PARTS 


Tell us your FABRICATING PROB- 
LEMS. We will gladly send samples and 
suggestions without obligation. We do 
not fabricate above parts ourselves. 


We are equipped to furnish Wire in all 
our alloys for all purposes in gauges 
from .017 to % inch diameter. Bristol 
Rivet Wire has been specially processed 
for the manufacturer of Tubular, Split or 
Common Rivets. Bristol Screw Wire will 
produce round, flat, oval or washer head 
Screws with full perfect heads and 
threads. 






Pins. Our experience has been broad in 
solving wire troubles. 


THE 


BRISTOL BRASS CORP. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


Brass and Copper Alloys 
SHEET - ROD - WIRE 
Established 1850 














Bristol Wire is also processed espe- 
cially for Screw Eyes, Hooks, Chains, 
Springs, Jewelry, Common and Safety 





Fr. ©. B. 





(Filosofy of Buying) 


ND now comes the real test 

of purchasing efficiency, as 
we change abruptly from a long 
period of buyer’s markets and en- 
ter into a very definite seller’s 
market condition. It’s an old 
story for some of the veteran buy- 
ers, who have been through the 
transition before, both ways, but 
a real test for the newer genera- 
tion brought up in the relatively 


| simple conditions of the past few 


years when the man with an order 
to place was always right. 


Sign of the times: When 
prices started to soar last 
month, the New Jersey 
State House Commission de- 
clared a “period of emerg- 
ency” and gave State Pur- 
chasing Commissioner F. J. 
Brodesser emergency 
powers for 30 days, to con- 
tract for a million and a half 
dollars worth of supplies 
without the customary ad- 
vertising for bids. 


+ @ 
HERE are various ways of 
meeting an emergency. Two 

directly opposed policies were re- 
ported almost simultaneously in 


the press. The Philadelphia 
Record of September 8th stated 


that Purchase Director W. F. 










Fabricated Piping Materials 


BENDS » FLANGES + VALVES 
WELDING FITTINGS 
BOLTS AND GASKETS 


A complete price list of all necessary 
materials for fabricating piping. 


WRITE 


PITTSBURGH PIPING & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Knauer of that city was speeding 
up purchases and spending to the 
limit of his central warehouse re- 
volving fund, stocking up for the 
duration of the administration on 
sugar, flour, tires, fuel oil, gaso- 
line, tools, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, coal and forage. The 
Savannah (Ga.) News of Septem- 
ber 9th reported that Finance 
Supervisor H. F. Meyer, facing a 
comparable situation, decided on 
cutting down to actual current 
needs to conserve the municipal 
budget; indefinitely postponing 
the contemplated purchase of new 
police cars, public works trucks, : 
and a couple of Diesel motors for | 
the city pumping station; and 
discouraging any additional ap- 


ncdatee net 


propriations. Maybe they are j 
both right. i 
* be 


Most difficult of all is the 
position of the industrial 
buyer under orders from his 
management to purchase 
heavily, and carrying out his 


AED Eee ee naa eats 6 


instructions with one ‘ 
troubled eye fixed ahead on j 
the inevitable period of 3 
liquidation. ; 
* e : 
URCHASING agents, con- 


genital foes of monopoly in 
any form, claim for themselves no 
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10 FORTY-THIRD ST., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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monopoly in moderation or eco- 
nomic farsightedness. They will 
be among the first to give the 
accolade of approval to the state- 
ment of policy promptly issued 
by the Lincoln Electric Co. of 
Cleveland, over the signature of 
its president, J. F. Lincoln—a 
grand example of how not to 
profiteer. Perhaps you have read 
it, but it bears repeating: 

“The world is entering a crisis, the 
result of which no one can foresee. 
Other wars have brought inflation, fol- 
lowed by unemployment and depres- 
sion after peace was achieved. Amer- 
ica’s experience in the World War 
illustrates this fact. 

“Much of this post-war trouble 
would have been eliminated by a more 
foresighted price policy on the part 
of manufacturers and distributors. 
Price inflation by the seller when he 
had a dominant position resulted in- 
evitably in reaction with deflation, de- 
pression and suffering. Many of those 
price increases were not warranted. 

“Before such an inflationary cycle 
of prices is again started, we publicly 
pledge ourselves as far as possible, to 
maintain present prices. 

“Further, if the materials we buy 
are increased in price, or the cost of 
labor is increased, then we pledge our- 
selves to raise selling prices no more 
than the bare increase in cost of raw 
materials and labor going into our 
products. 

“Further, we pledge ourselves to 
pass on to our customers the reduc- 
tion in cost made possible by better 
manufacturing methods, wider dis- 
tribution and technical advances in 
production.” 

e » 
Commissions on business 

volume may be O.K. as a 

basis of salesmen’s compen- 

sation, but the system 
doesn’t go in purchasing. So, 
and very wisely, says Gov- 
ernor Bricker of Ohio as he 
terminated a purchasing de- 
partment arrangement pay- 
ing 10 cents a ton for clear- 
ing coal orders at the 

Athens State Hospital. The 

job is now on a salary basis. 

e@ . 
LEVELAND wholesalers in 
August designated Septem- 

ber as Market Month, with the 
slogan “Cleveland has it and can 
ship it.” They didn’t expect to 
be put to the test so promptly. 
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Superior Performance 2 : 
and Durability have ine 

= earned them that coveted EAST OF ROCKIES 

Award of Merit— 


WORLD-WIDE LEADERSHIP IN SALES 


“An ACE always comes out on Top” 






ecommended and Sold by:— 


STATIONERS and OFFICE SUPPLY DEALERS Everywhere 


PRODUCTS OF ACE FASTENER CORPORATION — CHICAGO 
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| . w 7 Files 
| efficient 
MAGNETIC NOVELTIES . . . . | | for over 400,000 cancelled checks 


Here is the vest pocket novelty sensation ry 


They are “Tailor-Made” to fit tl 
the hour. Famous political enemies, (G.O.P. 
Elephant and Dem. Donkey) are mounted on 


| they contain. For this reason 
unusually powerful G. E. Alnico magnetic occupy a space of 86% inches | 
bases. They attract, repel, twirl, giving an 


| 
amazing performance. Special instruc tons | inches wide and 24 inches deep. 
enclosed for Republicans and Democrats. n | . ne a > -TepT, 
ideal novelty giveaway. Each pair in box. The exclusive SAFE-T-STACK 
| locks individual files together ho: 
paid $1.00. We also carry Jitterpups | and vertically. No tools, bolts 
and white scotties, as above. No. P are used 
Per dozen, $2.00. Per gross $21.60. . 4 


CATALOG OF MERCHANDISE Write for a quotation on SA 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS STACK Steel Storage File to fit yo 


For that golf tournament, card party, bingo size. No obligation of course. 
game, carnival, holiday celebrations, good 
will gifts, you will find the Hagn line of 
merchandise outstanding. If it’s a diamond 
wrist watch or a teddy bear, we have it and 
at prices that are right. Send for copies of 
our tatest catalogs for your files today. No 
obligation, no salesman to bother you. 


JOSEPH HAGN COMPANY 


Wholesalers Since 1911 


(Cut actual size). Order No. PI5x57x. Per 
dozen $2.25. Per gross $24.00. 4 pair post- 
black 
15x54. 


The Steel Storage File Co., 
2216 W. 63rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The size of our check is.. 
SRE ee inches high. Pleas« 
Storage Files to fit. 








217 & 223 West Madison Street Heme m 
Chicago, Ill. 0S eee eee 
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SPACE SAVING FURNITURE 


Sere a need long felt in many public auditoriums, 
clubs, ships, shops, hospitals, schools, etc., this new 
all-welded furniture is light in weight for easy handling, 
and is designed to nest compactly when not in use, requir- 
ing a minimum of floor space. The line includes side 
chairs, armchairs, and tables. The frames are of bent 
tubing, steel or rust-resisting alloy, welded for strength, 
at the same time sealing all openings against moisture and 
oxidation, and eliminating squeaks and looseness. No 
wood whatever is used. Seats and backs are easily re- 
moved for cleaning and disinfecting. In use, they adjust 
themselves automatically to the most comfortable sitting 
position. The frames are furnished in a variety of finishes 
—satin bronze, pewter, chrome, baked enamel, or stainless 
steel. Seats and backs come in Dupont Fabrikoid or Cava- 
lon, in 14 oz. Navy duck, vat dyed to any shade, or in 1%4 
to 2-inch sponge rubber. Manufactured by Swan Engineer- 
ing Co., 410 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


INSPECTOR’S 
HAMMER 





DAPTED for the stamping and marking of castings, 

shafts, pipe, etc., for determining blowholes, and for 
use by boiler, bridge and railroad inspectors, this new ham- 
mer is announced by the M. E. Cunningham Co., 150 East 
Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. It is made of tough and durable 
Super Casco safety steel, immune from mushrooming and 
spalling, and is available in four standard sizes from 3% to 
2 Ibs. Interchangeable plugs at either end of the hammer 
are held securely in place by special spring pines, making 
it possible to have a company insignia or special symbol 
at one end, and a chisel or prick edge at the other. 


NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 





WELDING 
STAINLESS. ( 
CLAD STEEL 





























STAINLESS ROD 


A NEW METHOD of welding stainless-clad steel has 
been developed by the Composite Steel Division of 
the Jessop Steel Co., 576 Green St., Washington, Pa., which 
eliminates the lessening of corrosion resistance in the weld 
zone even when a mild steel rod is used in welding the 
backing. The process is shown in the diagram above. Fig- 
ure A shows the plate as supplied, the shaded portion rep- 
resenting the cladding. The plate is scarfed and the clad- 
ding bent down with a follow-up tool or hammer as shown 
in Figure B. The primary weld is made with a %-inch 
stainless coated rod (C-1) at the juncture of the two clad- 
dings. The plates are then turned over and secondary 
welds are made on the under side of the exposed cladding, 
using 3/16-inch stainless coated rod (D-1). The final weld 
is then made with mild steel coated rod as in E, and the 
bead (E-1) is ground flat with the cladding. The stainless 
rod should be richer in alloy than the cladding, and the 
welding is done as rapidly as possible and with the lowest 
practicable amperage. Tests of such welds, including 24- 
hour exposure to a 20% salt spray mist, show no more 
corrosion in the weld zone than in adjacent parts. The use 
of mild steel on the backing permits great savings in cost 
of rods. 


OIL FAUCET 


b gpd FLOW and quicker shut-off without dripping 
are two of the important advantages claimed for the 
new “Molygate” oil faucet recently announced by the Im- 
perial Brass Mfg. Co., 1200 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 
Designed especially for dispensing lubricating oils, paints, 
varnishes, glue, vegetable oils, molasses and other viscous 
fluids from barrels and drums, the shut-off valve has been 
located right at the end of the nozzle. It is operated by 
simply pushing down the handle; as soon as handle pres- 
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sure is released, a stainless steel spring causes it to close 
immediately and to shut off all drip. It can be locked in 
open or closed position. The seat is of neoprene, vul- 
canized into the valve head. Bronze or nickel finish in two 
sizes—34-inch and 1-inch, I.P.T., for standard and sealed 
drums. The 34-inch faucet will flow 2 quarts of SAE 50 
oil at 78° F. in 93/5 seconds under a 2-foot head. 





EXECUTIVE FILE 


AVING many desirable and exclusive features, making 
H it unlike any other desk side file, this new improved 
unit will appeal to purchasing agents as well as all other 
executives. The executive file, a product of Automatic File 
& Index Co., 629 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl., 
permits one hand reference to both upper and lower draw- 
ers at the same time as a result of the V-shaped opening 
provided by the expanding drawer feature found in both 
drawers. There is no danger of the file tipping forward 


when the lower drawer, which operates on ball bearing | 


progressive slides, is fully extended. Both vertical and 
visible records may be housed together in the unit. The 
easy lifting top has a lock controlling both drawers. Units 
are available in both letter and cap sizes. Easy rolling 
silent casters permit portability. Finishes are standard 
olive green and beautifully grained walnut, mahogany and 
oak. A special index is available combining the advantages 
of both visible and vertical filing principles and especially 
suitable for the personal requirements of all executives. 
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HOW PIECES ARE JOINED 
| 


| 
THIS <= 
SHOWS KEYS insemiea_| ~~ 


SPLINE 
LOCK 











A SIMPLE and efficient method of joining wood, metal, 
tile, plastics, or any combination of such materials, 
is the Homer Spline Lock, utilizing a pair of splines, or 
keys, inserted in matched grooves to hold two surfaces in 
the desired face-to-face position. Production work is done 
with moderately priced precision equipment or with hand 
tools on the job. It speeds up assembly, reduces costs, 
makes difficult joints not only possible but easy, and re- 
sults in a strong and superior permanent joining. Among 


the many applications are sash and doors, block flooring, 


furniture of all sorts, interior trim, theatrical work, airplane 
assembly, brick walls, etc. Besides its use in making tight 
immovable joints, it is likewise efficient as an accurate 
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EVER HEAR OF 
““CASE-HARDENED” 


CLOTH? 


Case-hardening? Why that’s a 
process for steel -- a hardening of 
the surface face so that it’s practi- 
cally impossible to break through 
it into the ordinary steel below. 


Yet that is practically what is 
done with National’s linen-finish 
buckram binding, available in 
ring binders like that shown 
above and in Nat-Lock post 
binders. 


The whole fabric is impregnated 
with a new, modern plastic, and 
then the surface is polished under 
pressure into a hardness and 
toughness that defies the most 
vicious wear. 


It’s impossible to scratch, won't 
scuff or mar (you could even 
grind your heel on it) and won't 
stain. Surface stains can be wiped 
off with a damp cloth. Hence 
these books always look fresh 
and new. 


Next time you buy ring binders 
or post binders, ask your stationer 
to show you National’s new linen- 
finish buckram jobs, Ring Binders 
No. 6308 or 3781 and Post 
Binder No. N9203 series. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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7 sizes, 
1 pint to 
5 gallons 





JUSTRITE SAFETY CANS 


are the safe, efficient, economical way to handle and 
store explosive and flammable liquids. Because they are 
labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories and approved 
by the Associated Factories Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, they will 
actually earn you lower insurance 
rates! 


JUSTRITE OILY WASTE CANS 


are winning ar. enviable reputation for reduction of 
the hazards of oily waste disposal. They open by foot 
pressure—close automatically—and, also labeled by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, they pay for them- 
selves in lower insurance rates! 


All leading mill supply and hardware distributors will 
ad to show you Justrite Safety Products. Write 
us for your FREE copy of “Save on Fire Insurance.” 


JUSTRIT 





14 gallons 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2058 SOUTHPORT AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Where Greater 
Strength Is Needed! 


For all stress parts, Kropp forged 
steel parts provide greater strength 
—strength to resist breakage, frac- 
tures, bending or twisting under 
abnormal stress conditions. 


Kropp makes “forgings to your 
specifications’—drop, steam ham- 
mer and upset forgings—any size, 
any shape, any quantity, rough 
finished, heat treated or fully ma- 
chined. We carry large stocks of 
specification steels on hand at all 
times and can quickly take care of 
your requirements. 


Send us your drawings for a 
quotation, or let us have our rep- 
resentative tell you about the 
World’s Largest Job Forging Shop. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


5301 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Representatives in Principal Cities 



















































































































| lem—multiplicand, multiplier and product. 


| ELECTRICAL 


guide or runway affording any required degree of even ten- 
sion for windows, drawer or table slides, lathe work-hold- 
ers, etc. The Doughty Marketing Corp., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City, is sole licensing agent for this device. 


TIME CONTROL 








proeeen from the drafting board, and entirely new in 
design is the new Type C.T. Cycle Timer, manufac- 
tured by the R. W. Cramer Co., Centerbrook, Conn. It 
will continuously close and open a single circuit at any 
pre-set operating interval, or alternately close and open 
two circuits. Some typical uses are the control of coal 
stokers, starting and control of sludge pumps and other 
electrically operated machinery, day and night operation 
of thermostats, etc. It is featured by a variety of time 
ranges—eight different scales ranging from 60 seconds to 
24 hours per revolution; and the possibility of two cycles 
of operation, independently timed in respect to each other, 
for each revolution of the dial. 


PRINTING 
CALCULATOR 





| genes Tan multiplication and direct automatic division, 
with printed proof of all factors in every calculation, 
are the outstanding features of a new machine just an- 
nounced by Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. Given the 
name Printing Calculator, it is the first machine of its kind. 
In addition to standard listing, adding and direct subtract- 
ing features, the Printing Calculator multiplies and prints 
on the tape a complete record of every multiplication prob- 

nes only one 
line is printed for each digit of the multiplier, the machine 
conserves a sizable amount of adding machine paper. A 
multiplier counting dial eliminates the need for counting 
or listening to the number of cycles made by the machine. 
Automatic direct division replaces the present cumbersome 


| method of dividing by reciprocals. After the dividend and 
| divisor are introduced into the machine and printed on the 
| tape, the calculation is performed automatically, with quo- 





tient and remainder likewise printed as a permanent proof 
of accuracy. A semi-automatic decimal indicator abolishes 
the necessity for pre-determining the decimal place in di- 
vision problems. In addition, an automatic decimal cipher 
prefix prints ciphers automatically before a decimal quo- 
tient when required. 

Advantages of the Printing Calculator, as a result of 
the printed record it prepares: First, there is no idle ma- 
chine time, for the printed results can be recorded later if 
dsired. Second, the operator saves time by recording one 
calculation while the machine automatically performs the 
next division problem. Third, proof of accuracy is estab- 
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lished permanently. There are no dials to read and clear 
before going on to the next problem. Fourth, each calcu- 
lation can be readily indexed by a reference number, 
printed on the tape and designated non-add. The Printing 
Calculator is also available with a 13-inch-wide movable 
paper carriage, to permit the recording of calculations on 
permanent, tabulated form. Listing and totaling capacity 
of the machine is 10 columns or up to $100,000,000.00. It 
is extremely compact, requiring only 8”x15%" of desk 
space, and weighing less than 25 pounds. A Universal mo- 
tor permits its use on direct current as well as on any cycle 
of alternating current. 


PROJECTION | 
UNIT HEATER 





Ts Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis., is now offering 
its projection unit heaters furnished with the Anemo- 
stat, originally applicable only for duct installations but 
now adapted to the downward air stream, affording effi- 
cient and draftless distribution even in workrooms with 
low ceilings, without waste of floor space. It is useful for 
stores, offices, greenhouses, and industrial plants wherever 
low velocity air currents, free from dust, are essential. 


CONCRETE 
CART 





[yey B dump cart of the Red Star Products, Inc., 
12910 Taft Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, features pneumatic 
tires and Timken bearings for easier wheeling, and body 
design with front legs and smooth hopper giving proper 
balance and clean dumping. The combination results in 
more haulage per man, faster handling and more loads per 
day. Construction is rugged and simple, making it eco- 
nomical in cost and operation. Available in two capacities 
—6 and 9 cubic feet. 
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AND CET THESE FEATURES 


At The Lowest Price Ever Made on a 
Quality Drill of this Size 
High Torque Speedway Drill Motor 
Streamlined Air Cooled Die Cast Case 
— Grip Direct Thrust Breast Plate 
andle 


Removable Side Handle for Close Quarters 

Self Aligning Oilless Bearings 

00 R.P.M. Operating Speed 

Smooth Sliding Thumb Switch 

Permanently Beautiful 2-Tone Finish 

Complete with hand operated 3-jaw %” chuck, 

rubber covered cord, unbreakable plug. 

This SpeedWay No. 89 Drill is the result of 
years of specialization in the manufacture 

of portable tools. 


lars and name of 
nearest dealer. Manufacturing Company 
1877 S. 52nd Ave. 
Cicero, Ill. 
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for grade basis. Cut for cut, blade x 

for blade, dollar for dollar, LENOX 4) 

BLADES will hold their own. %, % 

P fe 
Sy Sold by distributors everywhere 3 

Remedy) in “HIGH SPEED,” “MO-SPEED, 23) 

“TUNGSTEN,” “SUPERFLEX.’ poe | 

pir (OX 3 

* BAND SAWS 334 
oo, 3 

Oi AMERICAN SAW — 

a &MFG.co. & 

* tt 

siitien sith SPRINGFIELD, MASS.,U.S.A So 

a Buy’ the Blade in the Plaid Box’ 
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AUTOMATIC RIVET SETTER 
Gidjustable 


CENTERS 


Sets 1 or 2 
rivets at a time 












No obligation for assembly 
analysis. Send sample or 
blueprint with inquiry 


RIVET & MACHINE COMPANY 


TUBULAR AND SPLIT RIVETS IN ALL RIVET METALS 


1851 SO. 54th AVE. (Cicero P.0.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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rage costs! 


Barrett Portable Elevators—hand or electric—solve many 
storage problems. With them you get the most from your 
floor space by piling boxes, barrels, bags, bales, crates 
er rolls many tiers Ligh. And they save on plant main- 
tenance work. Models for handling dies and loading 
trucks from floor level; also stationary inter-floor, turn- 
table and telescoping types. 


There’s a Barrett Portable Elevator for every requirement 
of industry. Write for Portable Elevator Catalog showing 
application in many types of plants. @ 


BARRETT jz 


Y Barrett 
BARRETT-CRAVENS CO. 
3280 West 30th Street © Chicago, Illinois 


Representatives Everywhere 





SAFETEX 


GUMMED 
TAPE 


Pull-tab opener in every roll. 
. 
Processed to make it pliable 
and non-curling. 
* 

Grooved glue surface for 
better moisture distribution. 
” 

No. 1 Northern Kraft only. 
+ 


Highest grade glues for Fast 


and permanent sealing. 








CENTRAL PAPER 6@&. 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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PIPE BENDER 











WO new and improved models of the Porto-Power 

pipe bender are announced by the Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Model S-36 weighs only 190 lbs., uses 
a 20-ton hydraulic unit, with hand operated pumps, and 
handles seven sizes of rigid conduit and pipe from 1% to 4 
inch diameters. The simplified one-piece bending ram 
eliminates thirteen various extension bars, tension arms, 
studs, etc., used in the previous model. Portability is in- 
creased with wide-rims on the pivot shoes, acting as wheels 
for rolling the unit along. Model S-30A is similar in prin- 
ciple, uses a 10-ton hydraulic unit, and handles pipe rang- 
ing from 1 to 2 inch diameter. 


PIT LIFT 
AIR JACK 








ees MODELS of this new Alemite pit lift air jack are 
announced by the Stewart Warner Corp., 1828 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago, Ill., adaptable to ordinary pits, 


| drive-on and rotary lifts, and free-wheel lifts, as found in 


service stations, fleet repair and maintenance shops. All 
models are operated by compressed air, and have a capa- 
city of 11%4 tons. Contact is made where lifting pressure 
may best be applied, on axle or chassis frame member, and 
the jack saddle elevated up to 5 inches. Thus the lubrica- 
tion points are relaxed so that lubricant can flow freely to 
all bearing surfaces. Holding the car weight without shak- 
ing or rocking, it speeds up lubrication, makes draining 
and flushing more convenient, and permits a more thor- 
ough job. Wheel removal, tire changes, and tire chain 
adjustments are likewise handled with greater ease. 


AIR COOLED 
TRANSFORMER 





HREE streamlined models in a new line of air cooled 

power transformers cover all standard voltage charac- 
teristics from 34 to 10 KVA, in auto and insulated types. 
The manufacturer, Acme Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, claims that high full load operating efficiency is 
maintained through design and construction features such 
as full air draft external ventilation; specially wound, hand 
finished coils, with high dielectric strength insulation be- 
tween layers; cores of thin gauge low loss steel; and 
balanced proportion of core and coil. Adapted for light- 
ing load distribution from a power line, and for industrial 
applications where oil-cooled transformers may affect the 
fire risk. 
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SAFETY 
NUT 





ESIGNED and manufactured for industries whose 

fastening problems are made more difficult because of 
shock and vibration, this new “Stay-On” safety nut devel- 
oped by the Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
successfully been adapted to numerous industrial applica- 
tions, such as in rock drills, vibrating screens, and road 
machinery. The locking action is automatic and positive, 
and is not dependent on special threads, springs, pins, or 
other extra parts. The locking portion consists of a raised 
crown section, slotted perpendicular to the axis of the nut. 
This section is distorted to form an elliptical ring, so that 
this integral part of the nut has a smaller diameter at two 
diametrically opposite points than the bolt or screw on 
which it is applied. The nut is double heat treated to give 
the crown a permanent set and tough resilient spring 
action. When applied, the nut spins on the bolt until the 
threads meet the locking crown. The nut is then wrenched 
on, forcing the crown to assume the circular cross section 
of the bolt, with a resulting gripping action producing the 
necessary friction to prevent movement of the nut on the 
bolt. It will remain locked in any position, and can be ap- 
plied repeatedly without loss of locking action and without 
harming the bolt threads. Requires no special tools. It can 
also be furnished in aluminum and its alloys, brass, bronze, 
or stainless steel. 





COPY 
HOLDER 





HANDSOME enough to be used in any Office, and em- 
bodying a number of unique and practical features of 
design, is this new copy holder recently introduced by the 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 490 Arnold Ave., Aurora, IIl. 
The angle at which copy is held can be readily adjusted to 
the individual preference of the user for greatest conve- 
nience and efficiency. A thin ball-type chain, 12 inches in 
length, is attached to the front half of the holder, and any 
part of the chain slides easily into a slot on the rear half 
to set the copy at any desired degree of slant. Two sturdy 
spring clips hold the copy firmly in position, and further 
support is provided by a curled bottom edge to fit a ste- 
nographic note book. Rubber feet protect the desk surface 
and prevent slipping. The holder measures 1114”"x814”", 
and is finished in olive green crackle. 


WELDING COMPOUND 


‘THE new Protect-O-Metal Compound manufactured by 
G. W. Smith & Sons, 2016 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio, 
offers to the welding and die-casting industries an effective 
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Prepare for a LONG 
RUN! 


A run of 150 if you 
wish! 

No spoilage discard 
No off-register 
and NO PRINTED 
FORMS— 


No fumbling or fouls with these clean- 
running Master Backs! . .. No printed pro 
forms to buy—and waste! ... Every copy 

clean perfect register! the § EG owe, 


@ Ideal for internal shop forms, in- 


voices, etc. wy 
Your Form witha es pe ro aste” 






It even gives you 
contrasty, faster 
reading SECOND 
COLOR FILL-IN at 


no extra expense’ 


COST-SAVING 
writer a weal TIME SAVIN( 
(any color you wish) = 
auniicaior ‘drum 5 SIGHT-SPARING 
PAPER! PRACTICAI 


For Information & Demonstration write: 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES COMPANY 


Makers of PANAMA and BEAVER Hectograph Carbon Papers 
188 THIRD AVENUE me BROOKLYN, N 








REDUCE WEAR OF VITAL PARTS 


Have you investigated the many strategic points in your plant whe 
the introduction of this new hard metal will save you money? 
has saved others thousands of dollars in applications such as thos 
listed below. 


1. Gage and Micrometer Tips.s KENNAMETAL - 

outlasts steel gages 50 times, chrome plated gages ( 
20 times. At left below are some of the many 3 
shapes supplied for tipping gages. 


Gage and Mi 
<= 2. Follow Rests. meter Tips 
a 3. Lathe and Grinder Center = 

Strip Nibs. 


Pe 4. Drill Tips for masonry, Lathe oun 
Ce stone, etc. Grinder Center 
Jig Drill Bushings 





S. s. 

Sotid Disk 6. Valve Tips. d ae 
7 7. Centerless Grinder Rests. “ 
& 8. Wire Guides. Follow Rest 
Ball 9. Electrode Coating Dies. cc >) 


10. Wire Coiling Tools. 


11. Sand Blast Nozzles. 
SD ‘ 
12. Tips for tongs on _ glass 


‘ Sand Ba 
Washer working machinery. wozzle 


Think of KENNAMETAL where wear is encountered! Consul 
about your problem. 


* No. 2 of a series of advertisements describing the many usefu 
cations of this new hard carbide material. 


'18O LLOYD AVENUE 
LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA, USA’ 











"RED STREAK” SEALING TAPES 


®@ Do you have trouble making your present sealing tape stick to boxes 
and packages? Are you haunted by too many damage claims due to 
faulty sealing? If so, now is the time to insist on Red Streak Sealing 
Tape. Plenty of good, strong animal glue assures quick and permanent 
adhesion . . . tough No. 1 Kraft holds shipments securely. It's the 
tape you should buy, even if you're looking for a “price” tape .. . 
Red Streak costs no more! 





The BROWN-BRIDGE MILLS TROY, 0. 





WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES 


Let us prove that Red 
Streak Sealing Tape will 
save you money. Write 
today for your free sam- 
ple roll. 

















4 Major Lines...ONE Responsibility 


Diesel Engines for stationary or marine service, 
10 to 1400 horsepower . . 

Pumps with capacities from 114 g.p.m. to 
150,000 g.p.m. . 

Motors from %4 to 10,000 horsepower... 

Scales that record weights from .002 oz. to 
1,000,000 Ibs. ... 

—All backed by the one, century-proved 
responsibility of Fairbanks-Morse and serviced 
by a nationwide organization of 36 branches. 


7513-EOPSA40.8 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers 


GENERAL OFFICES Fa 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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means of checking the destructive elements of friction, cor- 
rosion and adhesion customarily present in high-heat 
processes. It is said to eliminate 80% of weld cleaning 
time. The compound is brushed on the surface to be 
welded, and after welding is wiped off with a clean cloth, 
removing all splatter and surface oxides. It likewise forms 
an excellent priming coat for a paint finish, prevents the 
formation of rust on steel after welding, and materially in- 
creases the tensile strength of the weld. In die-casting, it 
is sprayed on the surface of the die, making a heat-resistive 
coating that prevents the molten metal from sticking to 
the solid metal, and allowing for perfect ejection of the 
castings. The film retains its protective qualities for 25 
or more shots of metal, and is equally effective for deep 
drawing dies, permanent molds, and drop forging. In act- 
ual production tests with Protect-O-Metal, it has been 
found that core pins will not break off, be worn undersize, 
nor gauld due to the shrinkage of the molten metal, a dif- 
ficulty frequently encountered in the casting of aluminum. 


PRICE 
MARKER 





ADAPTING the principles which have saved time, labor 
and money for large mercantile establishments in the 
marking of their merchandise, to the requirements of the 
smaller store, engineers of the Monarch Marking System 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, have developed the hand-operated Path- 
finder pricing machine illustrated above. It will correctly, 
legibly and indelibly print the requisite information—such 
as cost, lot, style, price, etc..—and affix the markers with- 
out damage to merchandise, at the rate of 100 per minute. 
It is adapted to use with pin tickets, string tags, sew-on 
tags, fold-over tickets, gummed labels, button tags, Kimflex 
tickets, or slip-fold tickets. The marker weighs only eight 
pounds, and is completely portable for use at any station 
in the establishment. It requires no special training for 
the operator, as the specially designed type fits into the 
chase with each character independent of the others, and 
no locking up of forms is necessary. 


GAS-FIRED 
UNIT 
HEATERS 





SING either natural or manufactured gas as fuel, and 

applicable for many types of buildings such as stores, 
garages, schools, and manufacturing plants, this new series 
of unit heaters offers a range of five models with capacities 
from 85,000 to 200,000 B.t.u. per hour. They are equipped 
with automatic flues for venting the products of combus- 
tion from the interior of the building, this arrangement 
consisting of a motor and blower so connected as to com- 
mence operating whenever the heater starts to work. The 
assembly also includes a safety pilot which turns off the 
gas in the event that the pilot goes out or burns too low 
to insure ignition. The complete unit is suspended from 
the ceiling, out of the way. The gas fires into a combus- 
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tion chamber, and the heated products of combustion pass 
upward into a bank of tubes before being carried outside. 
Air is passed around the tubes by means of a motor-driven 
fan located on the back of the unit. In addition to heating, 
the device may be used for other purposes such as ven- 
tilating, cooling and drying. The Automatic Gas-Steam 
Radiator Co., 485 Brushton Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna., is 
the manufacturer. 


WASTE RECEPTACLE 


| eg rma | plays a part in 
the design of this new waste 
receptacle for washrooms, devel- 
oped by the A. P. W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y. The small top open- 
ing invites the user of paper towels 
to wad the towel before discarding 
it, instead of throwing it at a large 
open top basket. In this process 


of wadding, the towel continues its 
drying job and cuts down consump- 
tion and waste when the user finds 
one towel sufficient to dry his hands. It is compact and 
can be hung on the wall if desired, releasing floor space 
for other uses. A hinge door at the bottom permits easy 
servicing whether on the wall or the floor. 








PORTABLE 
SANDER 


ig new Mallsander, a product of the Mall Tool Co., 
7740 So. Chicago Ave., Chicago, IIl., is a high powered 
heavy duty tool, streamlined in design, light in weight, and 
perfectly balanced for easy operation with right or left 
hand. It is powered with a high torque, cool running 
motor, spiral bevel chrome nickel alloy steel gears, and 
extra strong lightweight housings. Standard equipment in- 
cludes 15 feet of cord, a seven-inch backing pad and 
abrasive, and a special spindle lock that fastens the spindle 
when removing or applying the abrasive disc, thus elimin- 
ating the use of loose wrenches that are easily misplaced. 


SAFETY 
LANTERN 


NEW light 

weight safe- 
ty lantern that in- 
corporates an al- 
most instantane- 
ous emergency 
bulb switch, to- 
gether with a 
; number of other 
improvements, is announced by the Burgess Battery Co., 
Freeport, Ill. In construction, this No. RL-1 Safety Lan- 
tern has a light weight body with rust resistant trimming 
and adjustable aluminum handle. It is equipped with an 
Alzac non-tarnish replaceable reflector which throws a 
strong focussed beam, clearly outlining objects at 500 feet. 
The overall height with handle extended is 12 inches. 
The emergency lamp feature consists of a throw switch 
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EVERYTHING © 
FOR 
INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY 


Write for our complete catalog 


PULMOSAN 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Dept. P, 176 Johnson St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
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ATTACHMENT 
Revolutionizes 


THREAD 
GRINDING 





Quickly, easily convert one of your 
lathes into a precision machine for 
grinding threads. An amazing new 
attachment for a Dumore No. 5 Grinder 
does the trick . . . costs but a small 
fraction of the usual investment for 
special thread grinding machines... 
requires no installation expense... no 
extra power. Can be set up and oper- 
ated by anyone who can chase a 
thread. Ask your Dumore distributor 
for demonstration in your plant. No 


obligation. Wheel is quickly, accurately dressed 
THE DUMORE COMPANY, Dept. 359-K RACINE, WISCONSIN 


PRECISION GRINDERS 





BARNES 
ee Band | 


AWS 


Barnes Band Saw Blades are hard-edged 





for fast, accurate cutting and long life. 


There’s a Barnes distributor near you! 
W. 0. BARNES CO., INC. Detroit, Mich. 


















oN 


DIAL SCALES 4 
for industry's every need eng” 
™KRON © 


BRIDGEPORT CONN. 
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which both slips the burned out lamp out of position and 
replaces it with the auxiliary bulb—in focus—with a flip of 
the thumb. Colored bulbs may be used if desired. The 
light is visible from all four sides of the lantern, and the 
adjustable handle will readily accommodate heavy winte: 
gloves. It operates on a single 6-volt battery. 


ELECTRICAL 
CONTACTS 


LLUS TRATED 

.are some of the 
many shapes avail- 
able to manufactur- 
ers of electrical 
equipment, made of 
a new powdered 
metal composition known as Gibsiloy, developed by the 
Gibson Electric Co., 551 Blvd., of the Allies, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.. Because of its ductility, this material can be formed 
into a wider variety of shapes than those similar materials 
which, owing to their brittleness, must be cast to form. It 
can be punched, machined, drilled, tapped, and otherwise 
worked as easily as ordinary alloys. It possesses the high 
conductivity of pure silver, as well as the low, constant 
resistance, and can be made to hardnesses up to 200 Brin- 
nell. It is available in a variety of compositions and grades 
for varying physical properties, and can be used solid or 
with a backing of base metals. 














SPRING-BAK ©) ~ 
FENCE POST =} 


ONSTRUCTED with 

an inner spring design, 
this unique fence post can 
be bent to a full 90 de- 
grees in any direction, but 
will come back immediate- 
ly to the upright position. 
It is consequently in com- - 
plete alignment after ac- UPRIGHT 
cidental jolts that would 
break or bend ordinary 
posts, and looks well with- 
out constant and expensive upkeep or repair. The posts 
stand 20 inches above ground and are set 12 inches deep 
in concrete. The post itself is of seamless tubular rail- 
steel cap, center bushing and spring anchors of galvanized 
malleable iron. Equipped with extra heavy rust-proof oil 
tempered 10-inch spring. Furnished in green with silver 
tops, or all aluminum finish. Manufactured by the Bergh- 
man Co., 1417 Washington Blvd., Maywood, III. 





ALWAYS STANDS 





WASHABLE COVER FOR BINDERS 


HE Federbush Co., 91 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y.., 

introduces a new line of loose-leaf ring binders, with 
stiff covers of heavy board covered with washable luggage 
cloth. This material, silver gray in color and with a 
glossy finish, is both attractive and durable, resists soiling, 
and can be washed without damage. 


Status of Trade Pacts 


eRe tte FING at a Washington hearing in connection 
with the revised trade agreement with Belgium, Arthur 
Besse, President of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, urged that the government should terminate 
all existing trade treaties rather than negotiate new ones. 
He suggested that this country should await the end of the 
war as a fitting time to make a thoroughgoing examination 
of the entire tariff structure and to appraise our policies of 
international trade. 
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Textile Trends 


An estimate of fourth quarter consumption of 
the leading textile fibers has been made by the 
Rayon Organon, indicating the following trends: 

Cotton. Estimated consumption, 1,900,000 bales. 
This compares with 1,800,000 bales consumed in the 
third quarter and 1,730,000 bales in the second quar- 
ter. Available stocks of the staple are of course 
very high, and manufacturing capacity is ample. 
The steadily rising use is a direct reflection of rising 
demand, orders for the entire quarter being already 
on the mills’ books. 

Wool, Estimated consumption, 110,000,000 lbs. 
This compares with 105,000,000 lbs. in the third 
quarter and 85,400,000 lbs. in the second quarter. 
Available stocks of wool are described as adequate- 
to-low, and some problem of procurement looms if 
the present rising trend of use is accelerated. 

Silk. Estimated consumption, 90,000 bales. This 
compares with 96,000 bales in the third quarter and 
80,000 bales in the second quarter. Stocks of raw 
silk are adequate, and there is some question in the 
trade as to whether the reported figure does not ac- 
tually underestimate probable demand. It is scarce- 
ly likely that the 1938 rate of consumption will be 
equalled in this quarter, but there is a fair possibil- 
ity, at least, that third quarter volume will be main- 
tained or slightly exceeded. 

Rayon Yarn. Estimated consumption, 85,000,000 
Ibs. This compares with 97,000,000 lbs. in the third 
quarter and 82,000,000 lbs. in the second quarter. 
The fourth quarter figure has been arbitrarily set at 
full capacity for the industry, for stocks of rayon 
yarn held by producers were down to less than two 
weeks’ supply at the beginning of the quarter, 
whereas the larger total of the preceding period in- 
cluded some 19,600,000 Ibs. of yarn that were drawn 
from stock, and that source is no longer available. 
The reduced consumption reflects no falling off in 
demand, but a definite limitation of supply. 

Rayon Staple Fiber. Estimated consumption, 32,- 
000,000 Ibs. This compares with 25,000,000 lbs. in 
the third quarter and 22,400,000 Ibs. in the second 
quarter. As in the case of rayon yarns, producers’ 
stocks are low. 


Smith Addresses Railroad Men 


CHARLES E. SMITH, Vice President in charge 
of purchases, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, spoke at the October meeting of the New 
England Railroad Club at the Touraine Hotel, Bos- 
ton. The topic of Mr. Smith’s address was “Unfin- 
ished Business.” He contrasted the self-supporting 
position of the railroads with taxpayers’ support of 
other types of transportation, pointing out the in- 
equalities of present regulation. 


Hausman Enters Law 


MARTIN C. HAUSMAN, assistant to the pur- 
chasing agent of the Electro Motive Corporation, 
Division of General Motors Corp., and in charge of 
steel buying for that organization, has resigned to 
engage in the practice of law on his own account, 
with offices at Chicago and LaGrange, III. 
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’ 4 * 
Get the Point! 
BOSTONS are thoroughbreds when it comes to pointing pencits 
Saves time, pencils and cold cash. The clever 8-hole guide fits 
pencils of every standard size. Note the 15 Cutting Edges—ex 
clusive Boston feature. Makes a perfect point—No waste. Sturdily 
built to give 25% more service. Ask for Boston KS at your sta 


tioners. 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN, N. } 


Manufacturers Hunt Pens, Clips and Speedball! products 


BOSTON 
PENCIL SHARPENER 
MODEL KS 
















His headache.. ye 
is neadacne rey 7 


is Your headache, too! 


The minute one of your men slows down 
to cost money ...and nothing slows a m 
quicker than the splitting headaches caus 
faulty goggle lenses. 













Style RR5O is one 
of more than 300 
different types of 
WILLSON Goggles de- Protect your company’s investment in men | 
signed foreverycon- ardizing on WILLSON Industrial Goggles 
ceivable industrial flat, Super-Tough lenses are uniformly toughened 
use and condition. protection—accurately ground for undistorted 


WILLSON Safety Service can be 
to your plant—without charge 


gation. Write for complete inf 
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PRODUCTS INCORPORATED: 
READING,PA,.,U.S.A. Established 1870 








hese points when you look for 
able source of spring parts: 


LEIGENT HANDLING OF SPECIFICATIONS 


AO 


MPT, CERTAIN ACTION IN TOOLING UP 


KIVERIES TO MEET YOUR PRODUCTION 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR MANY PRODUCTS 
SEF FICIENT PLANNING FOR GREATEST ECONOMY 


Controlled quality from steel to finished part is 
Barnes’ answer to-the day's demand for production and 
<< ftill more production. A modern steel mill owned and 
<< “operated by Barnes is capable of producing stock for almost 

any requirement, every day, Large amounts are always on 
M hand for quick conversion into the kind of spring you need. 


ed } 
“‘ 


The Wallace Barnes Company . sristot, connecticut 
DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SFRING CORPORATION 


NGMAKERS FOR MORE THAN THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 









CEL-U-DEX 
rf 8 


PROTECTORS 


PAT. PENDING 


* TRANSPARENT « FLEXIBLE 
* REINFORCED EYELETS 
* WATER PROOF 


BROOKLYN 


Uses: Salesmen’s Kits, Advertising and Sales Presentation. 
Catalogs, Stamp Collections, Photos—Albums, Records. 
KEEP 


SHEETS SPOTLESSLY 


Send for Samples and give name of your Stationer 
MARVEL ; 
' 
— 


Tomorrow’s 


Blades—TODAY! 1 2 

Thousands of users; in fact, everyone who knows 4, 1g%% High Speed 
cutting steels and tools recognizes that MARVEL Tungsten Steel 
High-Speed-Edge Hack Saw Blades are far-and Cutting Edge. 
away the finest that can be made—that there is 

no equal steel—that only the patented composite 2. Integrally 


MARVEL Blade can have this cutting edge and Fused by elec- 


at the same time be positively unbreakable in fact tric weld. 
Heavy duty high speed, automatic production saw 

ing machines have been made practical only be 3. Tough alloy 
cause of MARVEL’S high speed and unbreakable back; positively 
qualities. The cutting edge is of 8% Tungsten unbreakab‘e! 


High Speed Steel, 
a tough alloy back. 


welded by a special process to 

Thus they are made positively unbreakable. 

Increase the efficiency of your equipment—get higher running speeds and 
greater feed pressures, be assured of more cuts per dollar—turn to 
MARVEL High-Speed-Edge Hack Saw Blades! 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 

















CLEAN 








Blades “The Hack Saw People’ 
o car lend dis- 5760 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
tributor. Eastern Sales Office: 199 Lafayette St., New York. 
Buy From Your Local Distributor 
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Conservative Price Policies 


A report by George A. Sloan, Chairman of the 
Consumers’ Goods Industries Committee, which is 
making a study of raw material prices and their 
effects upon general business, indicates that most 
manufacturers are following a conservative price 
policy. There is little tendency to discount in ad- 
vance the possibility of shortages and further price 
rises. Mr. Sloan’s report says, in part: 

“The chief problem affecting prices growing out 
of the European situation is the price advance in 
imported raw materials due to shipping difficulties 
and priority demands of belligerents. With some 
major commodities of this character price advance 
and threatened shortages have caused a serious 
problem to manufacturers in this country. 

“There has been a definite increase in domestic 
industrial activity for several months which has 
served in part to offset the shock of the sudden 
impact of price advances in raw commodities. Quan- 
titatively this compensating cost factor, arising 
from increased volume of production, varies with 
industries and with companies within an industry. 
It cannot, therefore, operate uniformly or indefi- 
nitely. In the meantime, it is obvious from infor- 
mation reaching our committee that this whole 
subject is having the earnest consideration of busi- 
ness executives who are acutely conscious of its 
implications to continued recovery.” 

The report is supplemented by numerous indi- 
vidual statements from representative industrial 
leaders. For example: 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., President, General 
Motors Corporation: “We are strongly of the be- 
lief—and that will dictate our policy—that prices 
of goods and services should not be advanced be- 
yond the economic necessity of doing so through 
increased items of cost that make such action im- 
perative. And, in consideration of that question, 
weight should be given to any possible favorable 
effect on cost through increasing volume. 

“The increase in costs resulting from advanced 
prices of commodities used in the manufacture of 
our products, amounted to substantially 15% since 
the first of September. We have not, however, in 
general, advanced our selling prices, and, in addi- 
tion, our values have been increased in the 1940 
models through improvements of various kinds.” 


F. W. LOVEJOY, President, Eastman Co.: 
“During the period of 1914 to 1918 the price level 
of Eastman Kodak products in the United States 
was kept practically constant. During the present 
war crisis the Eastman Kodak Co. will again use 
every effort to follow a similar policy. We have 
made no price increases and anticipate none unless 
substantial and unforeseen increases in cost make 
it absolutely necessary.” 


A. L. VILES, President, Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association: “We have been struggling with a most 
difficult situation in crude rubber which has given 
great concern to all consumers, i.e., crude rubber 
in the New York market advanced from slightly 
over 16 cents to a top of approximately 25 cents in 
four or five days, due to speculative pressure. 

“Our principal raw materials are cotton and rub- 
ber, although we are heavy buyers of various chemi- 
cals and other compounding ingredients. Rubber 
has advanced from 30 to 35% since the end of 
August. Cotton yarn and fabrics such as we use, 
from 3 to 11%. There has been no general increase 
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in the prices of finished goods to meet these rapid 
advances in raw material costs except adjustments 
in a few products where increased costs greatly sub- 
merged current prices; probably not more than 
5% in most instances. It would seem safe to antici- 
pate with respect to the next six months that nor- 
mal improvement and employment might be 
reasonably expected to increase up to approxi- 
mately 10%.” 

W. K. HUBER, Comptroller, the Procter & 
Gamble Co.: “Our raw materials have increased 
in price from 40 to 50% since the first of September. 
Sales prices for household uses have advanced ap- 
proximately 4%. Don’t look for any appreciable 
increase in our employment in our industry due 
principally to the fact that during the past number 
of years there has been very little, if any, decrease.” 

EARL CONSTANTINE, President, National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers: “Prudent 
management will refrain from increasing prices ex- 
cept as this becomes economically necessary as in 
the case of meeting unavoidable increased costs in 
labor or commodities. 

“Recent increases in mill prices of hosiery have 
been conservative. In the case of silk hosiery they 
fall short of compensating for the sharp increases 
in the cost of raw silk. In the case of seamless 
goods increases reflect principally increased labor 
costs resulting from the application of the new 
Wage and Hour bill. Our manufacturers today are 
paying over $3 a pound for their silk, compared to 
$1.75 a year ago. This is an increase of 71%. 

De LANCEY KOUNTZE, Chairman, Devoe & 
Raynolds Co.: “We have experienced a decided ad- 
vance in the cost of certain raw materials, particu- 
larly in chinawood oil. Linseed oil has moved up 
25%. All other oils which we use in the manufac- 
ture of paint have advanced. So far we have not 
advanced our manufactured prices, but may be ob- 
liged to later in a few specialties. We are acutely 
conscious of the importance of going slowly in 
these price matters.” 


HOWARD HEINZ, President, Howard Heinz 
Co.: “While certain commodities such as sugar 
and flour made large advances there was no advance 
in any of our large basic commodities, such as to- 
matoes and pickles, bought under contract with 
growers. By and large hundreds of articles which 
we use in our products have changed very little in 
price, with the result that there has been only slight 
advance in three or four of our products.” 

VERNE BURNETT, Vice President, General 
Foods Corporation: “The percentage of increase 
in cost of our major commodities since the end of 
August is: Corn, 11%; wheat, 24%; sugar, 31%; 
coffee, 5% ; cocoa beans, 20% ; cotton sheeting, 20% : 
babassu kernels, 27%; tapioca flour, 40%; corn 
starch, 14%.Up to the present time there has been 
no material increase in our manufactured prices, as 
we have not had to use the higher-priced commod- 
ities purchased since August 31. Employment de- 
mand has already increased substantially.” 

JOHN STUART, President, Quaker Oats Co.: 
“No indication that processors are taking advantage 
of present war situation to widen profit margin. We 
have made no advances in our advertised goods. 
What we all want is volume, which means increased 


employment. Unwarranted price advances reduce 
buying power.” 
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DAMAGE CLAIM Fast Freight, LCL 
and Stop-Over Shipments 


@As a P.A., you've seen purchasing practices undergo 
a change right in your own firm. With new, fast freights moving 
goods at express train speeds, your firm can safely buy some items in 
minimum quantities. That means more orders—and smaller orders 


But do you realize that your firm’s customers, too, have gradually 
changed their buying habits? That many of your products once 
shipped in carloads now move in LCL or stop-over shipments? That 
high speed transport means more chance of damage to goods? 


A thorough analysis of old shipping methods is called for in order 
to find out if they’re still the cheapest and the best. Call a Signode 
representative to tell you—without obligation—how Signode Ten 
sional Steel Strapping can be applied to any shipping problem and 
save your firm time, money and customer good-will. Meanwhile 
write for full facts. Ask, too, about Signode Strap Cutters. 
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STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2602 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Il! 
371 Furman St. 454 Bryant St 
Brooklyn, N.Y. San Francisco 
40 Offices Throughout United States and Canada 
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Dependability 
manutactur-¢ 
means _ cust 
confidence 

that source 
supply will 
main constal 
that establishe 
policies of ser\ 
and fair dealing 
will be rigidly f« 
lowed. Depend 
bility of pr 
comes from constant maintenance of quality. Dependal 
of both manufacturer and product is of the utmost im 
tance when considering sources of supply. 


Since 1845, R B & W has stood for dependability—a1 
customer has ever had cause to lose confidence in EMPIRI 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets. 


Dependability has made EMPIRE Bolts, nuts and 
Rivets the standards by which industrial fastenings 
are judged the world over. 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y. ROCK FALLS,ILL. CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO * DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA 
DENVER * SAN FRANCISCO *LOS ANGELES * SEATTLE * PORTLAND 





Make your shipping production move with > 
the speedy smoothness of a modern air-liner! 
Use this faster, surer, stronger tape that 
seals like a streak! Its superior stick-to-it- 
iveness cuts down wastage and steps up 
efficiency. Packaging costs are reduced and 
safer shipments assured. You'll find Orange 
Core the best buy you ever made. Write 
for free booklet on correct sealing. 








220 E. 42nd St 


Moore & Thompson « Division Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp New York City 









INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRAM . 


Thousands of concerns, in 
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ase Oakite ae ye for 
™ t, n- 
ORDERS pa he 


This competent Oakite repre- 
sentative who serves many 
leading midwestern plants is 
one of a nation-wide group 
whose specialized knowledge 
of industrial cleaning enables 
them to establish economies 

e not only on peace time orders 
but on all educational orders 
received under the Govern- 
ment’s Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion Program. 


Whatever your cleaning prob- 
lem, let us help. Write today. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS INC., 54 Thames St., NEW YORK 
Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U.S. 


CLEANING 


MATERIALS & METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 
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Purchasing and Traffic Course at Seattle 


The Purchasing Agents Association of Washington is 
sponsoring an 1l-week course in “Purchasing Policies and 
Traffic Management,” open to purchasing agents and assist- 
ants and others interested. The class is meeting at the W. 
P. Fuller & Co. auditorium, and the first session was held 
on Tuesday evening, September 19th. 


The first seven meetings are being conducted with pur- 
chasing men themselves serving as chairman and discussion 
leaders, and with the cooperation of teachers from the staff 
of the University of Washington. The four concluding ses- 
sions, scheduled in view of the fact that 65% of the Asso- 
ciation members are in charge of traffic for their com- 
panies, are under the direction of E. H. McAvoy, Seattle 
traffic expert. The complete course outline is as follows: 

September 19. ‘“The Organization of a Purchasing Depart- 
ment.” Chairman, Robert Morton, Purchasing Agent of 
W. P. Fuller & Co., assisted by Maury Schwartz, Pur- 
chasing Agent of Federated Metals Division, American 
Smelting & Refining Co. 


September 26. “The Scope of a Purchasing Department 
and Its Place in the Company Organization.” Chairman, 
Hall Johnson, Assistant Purchasing Agent of the Washing- 
ton Cooperative Egg & Poultry Association, assisted by M. 
F. McClane, Purchasing Agent for the same organization. 

October 3. “General Purchasing Policies.” Chairman, H. 
F. Price, Purchasing Agent of Bethlehem Steel Co., assisted 
by J. B. Veilleux, Purchasing Agent of Fresh Milk Divi- 
sion, the Carnation Co. 

October 10. “Buying the Proper Quality and Quantity.” 
Chairman Harry Beetham, Purchasing Agent of Lucken- 
bach S. S. Co., assisted by H. R. Morrison, Purchasing 
Agent of Union Oil Co. 

October 17. “Buying at the Proper Price.” Chairman, 
Charles Gilpin, Purchasing Agent of Pacific Fruit & 
Produce Co., assisted by C. R. Ragsdale, Purchasing Agent 
of Seattle Tent & Awning Co. 

October 24. “Buying the Proper Service.” Chairman, E. 
R. Thatcher, Purchasing Agent of Standard Oil Co., as- 
sisted by Harry Miller, Purchasing Agent of Electrical 
Products Consolidated. 

October 31. “Choosing the Vendor.” Chairman, Silas 
Rich, Purchasing Agent of Seattle Public Schools, assisted 
by Jack Reardon, Purchasing Agent of Barde Steel Co. 


Traffic Management 


November 9. “Tariffs.” Necessity for filing; various 
kinds; what they consist of. 

November 14. “Freight Rates.” Class; commodity; spe- 
cial; local; transcontinental. 


November 21. “Classification.” Rules governing classi- 
fication; ratings; packing requirements. 
November 28. “Interstate Commerce Acts.” Formal 


complaints; informal complaints; reparation; methods of 
handling docket. 





Purchasing Course at Boston University 


Robert C. Kelley, Purchasing Agent, Converse Rubber 
Company and past President of the New England Pur- 
chasing Agents Association, will conduct a course in Pur- 
chasing and Stores Control at Boston University College 
of Business Administration in the new building at 685 
Commonwealth Avenue at Granby Street, Boston. 

The class will meet each Tuesday evening, from 7 p.m. 
to 9 p.m., for fifteen weeks beginning October 3rd. 

Topics to be discussed include the following: Charting 
a Purchasing Program in Our Present Economy; Devel- 
oping an Effective Purchasing Technique; Office Pro- 
cedure, Methods, and Systems; Quality Control, Specifica- 
tions, Inspection; Determining Quantity Requirements; 
Price Policies; Speculative Purchasing; Purchasing 
Budgets; Maintaining Contacts With Markets; Buying 
Technique; Knowledge of Commodities and Supplies; Traf- 
fic Problems; Legal Aspects of Purchasing; Measuring 
Purchasing Efficiency and the Purchasing Department 
Library. 


JOHN W. DORMAN, formerly with the purchasing de- 
partment of the Tide Water Associated Oil, at Tulsa, and 
more recently in sales work with the Bridgeport Machine 
Co., has joined the sales organization of the Moorlane Co. 
in the Tulsa territory. 
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OFFICE SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 











For 50 Years 


MULTIKOPY 
Carbon Papers 


STAR *% BRAND 
Inked Ribbons 


Manufactured by 


WEBSTER CO. 


Main Office and Factory 


AMHERST ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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You'll be glad you investigated 
PROCESSED NEGATIVE 


HECTOGRAPH MASTERS 

for ANY spirit duplicator 
Write: 

MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
188 Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 








For greater office efficiency and 
satisfaction, specify the products of 


OLD TOWN RIBBON 
& CARBON CO. 


176 Johnson St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MONOGRAM 


Carbon Papers 


and 
Inked Ribbons 


“The Line of Lowest 
Ultimate Cost” 





Standard products 
for every office 
requirement 


NEIDICH PROCESS 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 
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QUTLOOK ENVELOPES 


ESTABLISHED 1902> 












GLASSINE on CELLULOSE TRANSPARENCY 
A Size and Style for EVERY “PURPOSE 


Write for Samples 





and Prices 


OUTLOOK ENVELOPE CO. 


01 . WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LABELS — _ STICKERS 


AND EMBOSSED SEALS 


For advertising, packaging, an- 
niversary, address ing mailing— 
in one or multi colo rs, die cut 
or plain, foil or paper. Write for 
free samples and pric 

ST. LOUIS STICKER co. 
1908 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo 
















Always Insist on 


STAPLES byACE 


for ACE- PILOT- ote Machines 


= ie, font, Staples 
They are made to the Sealy 
same high standards of precision as ACE 
Stapling Machines, and give trouble-free, 


economical service. 





PREMIUM WIRE 
of high tensile strength, uniform assured under 


ACCURATE SIZE PERFECT ALIGNMENT 
unique 


grain structure and temper Perpetual Precivion Control 


Made by ACE FASTENER CORPORATION, Chicago 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD OFFICE SUPPLY DEALERS 





The advantages of 


EYE-EASE RECORDS 


@ Clearly and definitely proven in a 
new booklet entitled - - “Smiling 
Eyes”. Let us send you a free 


copy. 


@ Write 
us for 
your 
COPY 





NATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOLYOKE 





NON-STICK 


An Entirely Neu 
and Different Pen 
and Pencil 
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CARBON PAPER 


Will not stick, “tack,” smudge 
blue. Outstanding advantage 
Greater Wear . . . Clearer Impr: 
sions ... Deeper, more brill! 
colors ... Blue and Purple 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MF¢ 
IN 


Main Office and Factory: Glen Cove, L. I 
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AUTOMATIC FILE 
629 W. Washington Blvd., 
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BOSTON 
PORTABLE 
SILVER COMET 
PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


Self Feed, Chrome 
Plated, Modern 
and Efficient. 


AT YOUR 
STATIONERS 














The UNDERWOOD 
aie Typew riter 





Crowning Achievement 
of the 


Typewriter Leader of the World 


Ask for a demonstration on you 
own work in your own office 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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How Thomas’ Register 
Serves American Industry 


OR over a quarter of a century purchasing 

agents of every industry in the United 
States have used Thomas’ Register as a guide to 
sources for supplies and materials. The com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the classifications have 
enabled them to receive information on all prod- 
ucts which they use, and have made possible 
considerable savings for them on their purchases. 
q The geographical arrangement of all lists, and 
the capital ratings for each company, (both ex- 
clusive Thomas’ Register features), make 
Thomas’ Register the most complete Directory 
of American Manufacturers ever published. 


Is Your Company Using 
Thomas’ Register ? 


F your company is not receiving the benefits of Thomas’ 

Register service, we will be glad to place a copy at your 
disposal for thirty days free trial, without obligation of 
course. Send today for details of our free trial offer. 


Thomas Publishing Company 


473 Eighth Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PLACE TO STAY 












People traveling or living in Toledo 
quite naturally turn to the Fort Meigs 
Not only is it the focal point of activ- 
ities, but it is a convenient, comfortable 
and pleasant hotel. Its unusual Purple 
Cow Coffee Shop and Maritime Buffer 
are the reasons it 1s preferred as an 
entertainment center. 


250 ROOMS 
WITH BATH ay 


JOSEPH HERLICY, Manager 


FORT MEIGS ze 


ST. CLAIR BETWEEN MADISON AND JEFFERSON 
ONE OF THE ALBERT PICK HOTELS 
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State Course in Purchasing 


The Massachusetts Department of Education has an- 
nounced that it will again offer the popular course in “In- 
dustrial Purchasing” which in the past three years has 
enrolled 150 students representing more than forty differ- 
ent New England industries including textiles, leather, coal, 
soap, paper, rubber, chemicals, plastics, food, and utilities. 
The course is offered under the auspices of the University 
Extension Division. 

Joseph Sawyer has been reappointed as instructor for the 
course. Mr. Sawyer is associated with the R. H. White 
Company of Boston, and is also Instructor in Purchasing 
at Northeastern University. He is a graduate of Harvard 
College and the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, the author of “Purchasing Supplies for 
Chain Stores” and of numerous business articles in Forbes 
Magazine, Purchasing, Chain Store Age, and other publications. 
Two years ago he made a study and report on the possi- 
bilities of centralized purchasing for the Town of Belmont, 
at the request of the Taxpayers’ Association of that com- 
munity. 

The course deals with the procurement of materials and 
equipment used in industry and trade. It is open to those 
engaged in purchasing, or in other departments of business 
who are interested in learning about the purchasing function 
and its relation to the other essential functions of a busi- 
ness organization; also to salesmen in the industrial field 
who wish to become better acquainted with the entire pur- 
chasing process. Lectures will be supplemented by dis- 
cussion of actual business cases involving the principles 
brought out in the class work. Guest lecturers include 
Harry J. Graham, Secretary of the New England Pur- 
chasing Agents Association and editor of the New England 
Purchaser, and F. Albert Hayes, General Purchasing Agent 
of the American Hide & Leather Co., and past president 
of the New England Association. 

The course will meet on Wednesday evenings from 7:45 
to 9:15 P. M., starting November 1, at Room 30, Sever 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. .Enrollment may be 
made at the first meeting of the class, or prior to that time 
at the office of the Division of University Extension, Room 
217, State House, Boston. 





Baltimore Exhibit 


Seventy-one manufacturers will be represented in the 
Fourth Annual Manufacturers’ Products Exhibit sponsored 
by the Purchasing Agents Association of Baltimore. The 
exhibit will be held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, October 
24th, 25th, and 26th. Awards will be made for the most 
attractive and the most informative booth, the Committee 
of Judges including H. A. Cannon, Supervisor of Account- 
ing Service, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co.; 
George Cobb, Chief Engineer, City of Baltimore; and 
Joseph A. Helprin of J. A. Helprin Advertising Agency. 
Frank H. Carter, Purchasing Agent of the Maryland Dry- 
dock Co., is General Chairman of the exhibit. A list of 
committee chairmen was published in the September issue. 





Address by Nicholson 


J. W. NICHOLSON, City Purchasing Agent at Mil- 
waukee, was guest speaker at the initial fall meeting of the 
Forty Minute Men at the Central Y.M.C.A. in that city, 
September 28th. His subject was “Purchasing—Its Rela- 
tion With Our Community.” The Central Board of Pur- 
chases, established in 1918, saves hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually for the city’s taxpayers through the care- 
ful supervision of the expenditure of tax funds for the pur- 
chase of materials, supplies and equipment used in the 
operation of city services. Approximately three and one- 
quarter million dollars was spent for necessary material 
during the past year. Centralized governmental purchas- 
ing saves an average of 15% through simplification, stan- 
dardization, the use of proper specifications, competitive 
bidding, buying the right quantity at the most propitious 
time, examining and testing merchandise for compliance 
with specifications, and obtaining all earned trade and cash 
discounts. 





Tuepker Will Handle Customer Relations 


D. J. TUEPKER, for the past three years purchasing 
agent of the Public Service Company of Oklahoma, at 
Tulsa, has been chosen to head the company’s newly es- 
tablished Department of Customer Relations. 
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© ele wat! but what do you 


do with regular orders?” 


ALLOYS 
ANGLES, HOT ROLLED and COLD 
ROLLED 
ARCHES (CORRUGATED 
BABBITT 
BANDS and HOOPS 
BARS, HOT ROLLED 
ALLOYS ( HR and CF 
COLD FINISHED 
ELECTRIC HIGH CARBON STEEL 
REINFORCING 
BEAMS and C. B. SECTIONS 
BEEF RAIL 
BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, ALL KINDS 
BORING and TURNING BARS and 
GRINDERS 
BRACES, BOILER 
CHAIN, ALL KINDS 
CHANNELS 
CHISELS 
CHUCKS, STAYBOLT 
CLAMPS, BOILERMAKERS 
CLIPS, PATTERSON 
CLEANERS, FLUE 
CONDUCTOR PIPE 
COPPER and BRASS 
COUPLINGS, HOSE 
CRAYONS, SOAPSTONE 
CUTTERS 
DARDELET RIVET and MACHINE BOLTS 
DRILL RODS 
EAVE TROUGH and FITTINGS 
EXPANDERS, FLUE 
FERRULES, COPPER 
FLANGES, BOILER and TANK 
FLOOR PLATES 
GALVANIZED SHEETS, BARS, BANDS, 
ETC. 
HANDLES, HAMMER 
HEADS, TANK and FLANGE 
HOISTS, HAND and POWER 
IRON, STAYBOLT 
LUGS, BOILER, TANK and SILO 
MACHINERY, HAND and POWER 
MANHEAD PLATES and FITTINGS 
NAILS 
PACKING 
PAINT STICKS 
PLATE STEEL, STANDARD QUALITIES 
ABRASION RESISTING 
COR-TEN and MAN-TEN 
PLUGS, FLUE 
RAILS and FITTINGS 
REAMERS 
SHAFTING 
SHEETS 
ABRASION RESISTING 
COR-TEN and MAN-TEN 
HOT ROLLED and UNIFORM BLUE 
WELLSVILLE POLISHED 
COLD ROLLED 
STAINLESS STEEL 
GALVANIZED and GALVANNEALED 
LONG TERNE 
CORRUGATED 
US'S COPPER STEEL 
SPRING STEEL BARS and SHEETS 
STAINLESS STEEL 
STRIP STEEL. CR and HR 
TEES 
TIRE, ROUND EDGE 
TOOLS, HAND and POWER 
for BOILER and IRON WORK 
TROLLEYS 
TUBES, BOILER 
TURNBUCKLES 
VALVES, BLOW-OFF 
WELDING ROD and WELDERS 
ZEES 
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F course,” said the Purchasing 
Agent, “you naturally wanted to 
impress me. But, what kind of deliv- 
ery do you make on regular orders?” 
Our representative was glad this 
question was asked. For each of the 
eight Scully Warehouses operates on 
the principle that customers always 
want their materials prepared and 
shipped at once. Promptness is the 
rule on all orders big or little. And 
when there’s an unusual emergency 


Scully knows that unusual service is 
needed, so we act accordingly. 

That’s why thousands of customers 
all over the country depend upon 
Scully Service when they want steel, 
steel products, copper or brass. 

Phone, write, or wire the warehouse 
nearest you. See for yourself why 
friendly Scully Service has made and 
held so many friends. And ask for our 
handy complete Stock List and Ref- 
erence Book— it’s free. 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Distributors of Steel, Steel Products, Copper and Brass 


CHICAGO ° NEWARK, N. J. ° ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND 


BOSTON ° ST. PAUL—MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


PURCHASING 
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Jenkins-equipped Engine Room where intelligent planning assures light and power every minute of every day. 


In serving humanity, Cornell Medical Center enlists the aid of 24,730 
Jenkins Valves. An independent* study shows annual maintenance 
has been less than one half of one percent of initial Valve cost. 


A WORKING DAY at New York Hospital-Cornell Medical College 
means—‘‘all day, every day’. And behind the scenes, from their 
giant power plant to the smallest sink or sterilizer, are thousands of 
Jenkins Valves—in a catacomb of piping and auxiliary equipment 
that assures power and steam and water whatever the emergency. 


Since the project was built 8 years ago, Mr.W.W. Downey, Director 
of Engineering and Maintenance has kept accurate records of operat- 
ing costs—finds that ‘‘annual maintenance on our 24,730 Jenkins 
Valves costs us less than one day’s fuel bill’. 


When you judge Iron Valves by—+#otal cost per year of valve life— 


you will find Jenkins “Iron” at standard prices is your best buy. 


JENKINS BROS., 80 White St., New York, N.Y.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Boston, Mass.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Houston, Texas; Montreal, Canada; London, Eng. 


% Anderson, Nichols, Associates, Consulting Engineers 


= DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY 1864 — 1939 
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Above: lenkins Iron Body Gate Valves serving the Fuel oil 
Heaters. Below: This bank of Refrigerant Condenser Coils 
require 32 Jenkins Iron Body Angle Valves as well as 112 H 


Jenkins Bronze Globe Valves. 





